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Advancing Toward the Activity Curriculum 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


Professor of Educational Administration 
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DUCATION of the usual sort has given 

little thought to current living as its 

objective. To “prepare for life’? has 
meant to accumulate mental stores for use 
during adult years. Life is assumed to be- 
gin at twenty-one. Childhood is merely a 
plastic period during which the young people 
can be moulded into the adult forms. The 
task of the school, it has been thought, has 
been to take the children and youths out of 
the stream of the current community life into 
a quiet place apart, and there, by the use of 
invented kinds of memorizations and drills, 
to shape them, somewhat as by a factory 
process, for the dimly seen years beyond the 
age of twenty-one. 


According to this familiar theory, the life 
of the child is not a thing of worth in itself. 
It is to be pushed aside as much as needful; 
and the child, like raw material, is to be put 
through the invented processes until his 
shaping attains the standard specifications 
prescribed by legislatures, boards, and 
administrative offices. The several principles 
of factory management are to be operative 
in these human processing plants. 

At present this situation is being rapidly 
changed. The school is finding its objective 
in the improvement of the current living of 


those who are living it. These are infants, 
children, and youths, as well as adults. The 
schools are discovering that life, when abun- 
dant and wholesome, is in itself at every age 
eminently worth while, and that it is the 
responsibility of education to help all per- 
sons, from infancy onward, to a life that is 
balanced and fruitful, wholesome and abun- 
dant—so far as it can be managed. The 
school’s objective is rapidly coming to be, 
quite definitely and basically, the elevation 
and promotion of human living by persons of 
all ages. 

Life is activity, or it is not life. It is a 
seventy-year continuity of activities. It is a 
thing of numerous strands or lines of per- 
formance, most of which begin early and con- 
tinue as an unbroken, but slowly changing 
succession throughout life. Only as it is 
lived generously and wholesomely each year 
are the sound foundations solidly laid for a 
proper kind of living each following year. To 
live life rightly prepares, and it is the only 
thing that will prepare, for continuing to live 
life rightly. To educate is to condition and to 
guide into fruitful channels the multiplex 
and protean continuity of human living. 

The course of man’s life from infancy to 
age may go forward upon many levels of 
quality. If opportunities are meager and it 
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is badly conditioned and guided, life may 
drag upon the bottom, come to an early 
termination in wreckage, and be scarcely 
worth while. If supplied with opportunities 
and guidance of medium quality, it may go 
forward upon a level of mediocrity, and the 
superb possibilities of man’s earthly so- 
journ may be at least half-realized. But if 


generously conditioned and guided by en- 


lightenment, it may be pitched upon a high 
level throughout, and all of its possibilities 
realized to the full. Evidently the basic task 
of the schools is to help children, youths 
and parents to all possible adequacy of condi- 
tions and of wisdom and steadfastness in the 
guidance. 

Are the schools “to teach” things? Yes, 
they are to teach persons how rightly to live 
by helping them at all ages, so far as need- 
ful, to do it. And beyond this, what can there 
be of worth for them to teach? 

A new problem enters in. When the objec- 
tives were the mastery of certain informa- 
tion and skills, the things to be done by the 
learners could be prescribed and dictated by 
those controlling and operating the schools. 
In general, both children and parents have 
had to accept this dictation by legislatures, 
boards, pressure groups, supervisors and 
teachers. They have had to buckle down and 
do what they were told to do. With a plan 
of education in which children are merely 
“processed,” using a factory term that fits a 
common type of procedure, the plan of pre- 
scription and dictation seems to be the logi- 
cal and only way to manage it. 

If, however, the thing to be done by educa- 
tion is to help the children and youths 
properly to live their lives, then each is to 
be, not passive raw material processed by 
others, but an active agent engaged in living 
his own life, with others only helping him to 
find the way. He is a human being, travel- 
ling the human road, and in his experiences, 
garnering the fruits of life as richly at these 
early ages as at any later ones. 

An essential characteristic of his activi- 
ties must be self-planning and self-direction. 
He must. then have freedom to explore, to 
discover, to think and to plan for himself. 
He must have awakened within him, as 


rapidly as his maturing powers will permit, 
an understanding of relations and values and 
a sense of responsibility for holding his 
activities to the level sanctioned by his 
understanding. This is the condition of free- 
dom without license. 


In improving the curriculum of the public 
school by bringing it closer and closer to 
life itself, it has passed through several 
stages during the past century, and is now 
reaching the culminating one. In tracing the 
record of our “muddling through”’ to a dis- 
covery of a properly effective curriculum, it 
is helpful to note about seven stages of prog- 
ress: 

1. The public schools were established 
with little view to getting life under way or 
to guiding it into desirable channels. Its 
duty as viewed in that early day was only to 
teach the skills of literacy and a small 
amount of textbook information. The 
method was bald memorization and drill. 
The means were a single brief and barren 
textbook for each subject, and a stereo- 
typed system of mechanical drill. 

2. This early program was so lacking in 
vital and stimulating experiences that it was 
relatively slow and ineffective in achieving 
even its narrow range of purposes. In vitaliz- 
ing it, the schools extended and enriched 
their texts, added parallel texts and supple- 
mentary readings, began developing the 
library, and greatly improved and diversi- 
fied their drill materials. This step put more 
of life into the curriculum of the school and 
made it more effective in achieving its 
academic objectives. But the latter remained 
about the same as before. It was an improve- 
ment in the methods, but notin the objec- 
tives. It recognized the value of a widened 
range of activities for getting its results; but 
it did not recognize the value of activity as 
result. It was an activity-curriculum; but it 
was lame, since it did not aim at a continuity 
of current wholesome living as the thing it 
would produce. 

3. The curriculum was made to include a 
greater range of the life processes when it 
introduced phases of life which the schools 
had hitherto overlooked, such as home eco- 
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nomics, manual arts, health training, physi- 
cal education, music, drawing, laboratory 
manipulation, and current events. Some of 
these looked fairly definitely, at least at 
times, to the continuity of current living out- 
side the school. In such exceptional cases 
the task of the school was to get the activities 
under way and to influéfice the quality of 
the out-of-school performance. In so doing, 
activity was becoming the objective as well 
as the method. 

The academic traditions have been so 
strong, however, as largely to nullify and 
prevent this wholesome movement toward 
recognizing activity as the objective. The 
mechanical process of storing information 
and skills has retained the place of honor. 
It is the so-called standard subjects that are 
“required” and which receive the “credits.” 
Upon these in the main, the students have 
had to stand or fall. The newer subjects, even 
though nearer to life, have been viewed as 
plebeian and could be made respectable only 
by denaturing them by making them formal, 
academic, and detached from life. But even 
when thus elevated from their parvenu con- 
dition, when depression engulfs the schools, 
the inferiority in which they are held is 
proved by their being the ones to be sacri- 
ficed. They are not taken seriously. The 
quality of human living is not yet the objec- 
tive. 

4, But the educators of vision who are 
groping toward the light refuse to be re- 
pressed and held down by the incredible 
inertia of academic traditions. Recently they 
have been going out and corralling still fur- 
ther portions of human living. They have 
started school projects, clubs, field-work, free 
play, athletics, schoolpapers, thrift cam- 
paigns, “clean-up” movements, civic “drives,”’ 
and the whole array of “extra-curriculum” 
movements. 

They are discovering that the normal liv- 
ing of human beings tends to be informal, 
unsystematic, and discontinuous. It has little 
resemblance to “‘semester courses” or “‘year 
units.” And in this more life-like form, they 
are bringing “activities,” as they are often 
called, into the school; and in part at least 
they are using this school portion of the 


activities to influence the level and character 
of the self-directed home portion of these 
same activities. While some of them are only 
devices for achieving the old type of aca- 
demic objectives, many of them are active 
methods of arriving at activity objectives. 
It is another long step forward in the school’s 
breaking through to the life continuity as the 
goal of education. 

And yet it is only a step. The activities are 
called extra-curriculum because they are— 
formerly much more than now—looked upon 
as being outside the legitimate curriculum 
that includes the respectable subjects and 
drills. Ordinarily, they do not get the recog- 
nition of the credits. And yet there is evi- 
dence of the direction of our advance in the 
fact that the term “extra-curriculum” is 
disappearing, and the activities are increas- 
ingly recognized as both means and objec- 
tives of legitimate education. 

Even so, the academic objectives persist 
as the goals of the basic curriculum. But the 
road to them is being so fully activated, and 
they find themselves so much a portion of a 
rich matrix of vital living, that the ancient 
valuations are being dissolved and worn 
away. Even the most calcified reactionary is 
forced by the so-called extra-curriculum 
activities to some view of life as the end of 
education. 

5. Recently, even the time-honored school 
subjects have been dissolving and disappear- 
ing as separate abstract disciplines, and their 
places are being taken by numerous “units,” 
each of which comprises the varied activi- 
ties involved in some life-situation. Such a 
unit as “Roads,” for example, may cover 
field-observations, measurement, concrete 
manipulation of road-building materials, 
their physics, chemistry and technology, the 
long history of roads, their geography, the 
economics and politics of their construction 
and maintenance, the arithmetical aspects, 
discussion of road relations and problems, 
and other pertinent matters. In such a unit, 
one is not studying any standard subject: 
he is developing familiarity with an interest- 
ing reality of his environment by viewing it 
from numerous angles. In spirit and sub- 
stance, the method is very like life itself, 
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differing chiefly in the greater abundance 
and balance of the activities chosen. Other 
units may be: the milk supply, motion pic- 
tures, banks, polar regions, Indians, west- 
ward expansion, taxation, and the like. By 
planning concrete units for all of the things 
that enter appreciably into human living, it 
is possible to bring children and youths to 
view about every kind of thing with which 
they need to be acquainted. They can have 
practical contacts with many of them, partly 
for the sake of knowing them better, and 
partly for learning through practice how 
properly to construct, use, or otherwise deal 
with them. The plan, when well-contrived 
and directed, arrives at “‘live’’ information 
in such abundance as the mind can assimi- 
late, and not at the “fixed” information of 
the textbook kind. On the side of one’s prac- 
tical duties, it aims at proficiency in doing 
concrete things in real life-situations rather 
than at the abstract skills of academic drill. 
Clearly the activity curriculum of “‘inte- 
grated units” is discovering the value of live 
activities, both as method and as goal. 

Of the several school divisions, it is the 
kindergarten that has gone farthest both to 
develop and to apply this advanced theory. 
The primary grades are following hard after. 
But the whole caravan of grades is on the 
march. The “unit type” of organization is 
now advancing up through the elementary 
and secondary levels. But in these latter 
fastnesses of tradition, the movement soon 
begins to meet with seemingly prohibitive 
difficulties. Instead of the integrated units, 
each dealing with a single life-situation, the 
“units” are likely to be only new-fashioned 
names for what we used to call “topics” or 
“divisions of the subject.’’ Most frequently, 
they are just that, and not integrated units 
at all. 

As a matter of fact, beyond the primary 
grades, and except for matters regarded as 
more or less extra-curricular, the old subject- 
teaching objectives still hold sway. This is 
proved by the tests. The latter are designed 
to measure the amount of achievement in the 
things aimed at. When the efficacy of the 
unit or activity type of curriculum is chal- 
lenged, the reply is to show that by the use 


of the subject-teaching standard tests, the 
amounts of knowledge stored and of skills 
achieved equal or surpass those of the tradi- 
tional curriculum. This method of proof 
shows that even those far out in front in cur- 
riculum improvement find it extremely diffi- 
cult to give up the subject-teaching objec- 
tives. And yet, even when they do not see 
the end toward which their labors lead, they 
move clearly toward activity—the continu- 
ity of wholesome living—as their new objec- 
tive. 

6. In this movement forward toward life 
as both objective and process, some of the 
self-styled “Progressives” are out in front. 
They have come to see the futility of merely 
dosing children with prepared and, mostly 
to them at the time, irrelevant information; 
and also, of the driven drills for skills not 
yet used and for which there is yet neither 
need nor sense of need. They have passed 
the major obstacle by which the main body 
of the profession is still baffled. With this 
liberation, they ought now to set about dis- 
covering, with some seriousness of purpose, 
the nature of the good life of men and women 
on all age-levels, and to set up just that as 
their objective. Their present aesthetic pre- 
conceptions, “creative activities,” and seem- 
ing obliviousness to the hard, unpleasant and 
responsible side of man’s existence seem to 
have beguiled them out into pleasant path- 
ways that mostly lead to nowhere in particu- 


. lar. 


7. As we thus view the stages of advance, 
it is clear that the educational program for a 
century has been advancing step by step 
toward life as its objective. More and more 
clearly it has been coming to see that its task 
is to help all persons, so far as in them lies, to 
seventy years or so of the good life, abun- 
dant, balanced, and wholesome. Here and 
there, in a few things, it is arriving. In health 
education, for example, where best done, its 
purpose is to bring the children and youths 
to daily obedience to the laws of health; 
that is to say, to right physical living, so far 
as they can manage it, for 8,760 hours each 
year. The basic objective is not health knowl- 
edge to be proved by the gamma test, series 
B, of health information, and recorded in 
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the books as a semester of “‘credit.” It recog- 
nizes the need of information as a means; but 
it does not set up a textbook version of it as 
its end when it wants sound health and the 
mode of living that maintains sound health 
as its end. 

Safety education aims, not at something 
that can be attained in class rooms, credited 
upon the books, and reported to parents on 
quaint ‘Report Cards,” but rather at a 
mode of the young people’s conducting them- 
selves daily on the streets and wherever 
dangers may exist. Home economics for 
girls and home mechanics for boys, when at 
their best, aim at a continuity of bearing 
their proper share of the home responsibili- 
ties, and doing the things at home in a satis- 
factory manner. The “recreational reading” 
program aims, not basically at school cred- 
its, but at getting a continuity of intellectual 
doing under way. Some of the citizenship 
education at its best aims to bring the young 
people currently to participate, according to 
their degree of maturity, in the daily intel- 
lectual activities involved in the mainte- 
nance of an enlightened public opinion. Oc- 
casionally, citizenship education aims at an 
enlightened performance of current consumer 
activities. Careful analysis of the work of the 
foremost school systems would discover 
numerous other places where education is 
breaking through the age-old academic bar- 
riers to life itself as its objective. 


In such things as the foregoing, we are 
beginning to arrive at the logical culmination 
of the long development of the curriculum. 
We are not advancing to a “new education,” 
but only rounding out and bringing to fruit- 
age a process long under way. 

The examples mentioned help us to see the 
nature of the goals of our progress; and also 
to see how few are the things in which they 
have yet been attained. Even in the most ad- 
vanced public school systems, they are the 
exception and not the rule. For almost the 


entire educational system, the final steps of 
advance toward active life as the goal of 
education are yet to be taken. 

Perhaps the largest responsibility resting 
upon the profession at the moment is to de- 
fine the good life in its several ramifications 
with such clearness and definiteness that it 
can be seen and held to as the objective. The 
profession needs to see what it should be for 
every age-level from the earliest infancy on- 
ward to the latest years; and to see how it 
should vary according to the specific capaci- 
ties, aptitudes, situations, and opportunities 
of the individuals. 

If one thousand out-standing members of 
our profession, who have at least a fair 
knowledge of the nature of wholesome hu- 
man living from having attained it in such 
moderate measure as human frailty on a 
third-rate planet permits, and who also have 
knowledge of the science of man and of 
human behavior, will set about it as a co- 
operative enterprise, they can formulate a 
reasonably well-balanced and rounded-out 
statement of the varied activities that makeup 
the good life at which education should aim. 

It would not be final. It would be only a 
working statement of the best vision of the 
profession, to be gradually made more ac- 
curate year by year in its details as under- 
standing further develops. But, let it be re- 
membered, all science is incomplete and 
tentative. None the less, it is used,-and is to 
be used, as the only reliable guidance known 
to man. 

This first step in the planning of an effec- 
tive education should have been taken long 
ago. Since it was not, it should be taken at 
the earliest possible moment. Until it is done, 
education can only continue, here and there, 
to grope forward in a murky and repressive 
atmosphere. When the work is done, it will 
provide the illumination that will permit the 
whole profession unhesitatingly and con- 
fidently to advance to a level of greatly en- 
hanced educational effectiveness. 


CO_zFe COO 


It is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, and only by thought that labor can be made 
happy. The two cannot be separated with impunity.— Ruskin 
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Young Children in Western 
European Countries 


Mary Dasney Davis 


Specialist in Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary Education 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


HE work in western European coun- 

tries during the months of March 

through June, 1934, was focused upon 
the education and welfare programs pro- 
vided for the development and protection of 
young children during present economic con- 
ditions. An official letter describing the pur- 
poses of the trip was sent to government 
representatives in western European coun- 
tries from the United States Department of 
State and introductions to chief educational 
officers in these countries were provided by 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. With addresses of educational leaders 
in many countries, the way was paved for 
contacts with the people best informed about 
the programs to be studied. The countries 
visited were: England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Russia, with a brief 
stop in Germany. 

The programs observed included nurs- 
eries and kindergartens, convalescent homes, 
corrective health work and clinics for young 
children, training courses for teachers, hous- 
ing plans for the families, clubs and recrea- 
tion centers for older boys and girls and for 
adults. Points for special study were the rela- 
tionship of the governments to the financial 
support and supervision of education and 
welfare projects, the methods of teaching 
and guidance used and the types of educa- 
tional materials provided in the schools. The 
visitations and the conferences were made 
rich by the friendly willingness of state offi- 
cials, educational leaders and local residents 
to give information and to make sure that 
both the programs which are generally 
known and those which are frequently more 
vital and yet lack international publicity 
should be seen. This report necessarily is 

Eprror’s note: Following the organization and first develop- 
ment of the emergency n school program in the United States, 
Miss Davis was invited to study the work being done in western 


European countries with young children under present economic 
conditions. This article gives some of the information she obtained. 
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brief and cannot go into the many details 
which bring out the vital human elements in 
the programs. It summarizes some of the de- 
tails relative to the responsibility assumed 
by the governments and private organiza- 
tions for the care of the children, the teach- 
ing methods and equipment in the schools, 
and the participation of parents in the health 
and educational programs provided. 


Wuo AssuMEs RESPONSIBILITY? 
There are as great variations among Euro- 


pean countries as among our own states in — 


the ways education and welfare programs 


are provided and in-the proportion of eligible — 


children which they serve. In most coun- 


tries there is a more widespread and sys- | 


tematic plan for the care of children below 


the age of 3 than for the children from 3 to © 


the school entrance age. The care for these 


young children is given through health clin- © 


ics which offer pre-natal and post-natal care 
for the mothers and periodic examination for 


the children, and through the nurseries where — 


working mothers may leave their children. 
For children from 3 to 7 or 8—the usual 
compulsory school entrance ages—there are 
nursery schools and kindergartens, convales- 
cent homes and summer camps. 

There is not always the same degree of 
continuity in the program for the children 
as they pass from the infant and toddler 
stage to the age for nursery schools and 
kindergartens. In England the Department 
of Public Health assumes responsibility for 
the care of infants and children to the age of 
2 or 3. The Department of Education defi- 
nitely assumes responsibility from the legal 
school age of 5. The country is facing the 
problem of caring for children from 2 to 5. 

Permissive laws allow local school direc- 
tors to provide for children from 2 to 5, but 
only 13 percent of these children are in “‘in- 
fant” schools. To demonstrate the value of 
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nursery school education for the young chil- 
dren of needy and unemployed families, a 
series of Emergency Open Air Nurseries has 
been organized under a central committee 
which administers a fund received from pri- 
vate sources. The housing plans for each of 
these nursery schools conform with govern- 
ment regulations in the hope that eventually 
they may be assimilated into the govern- 
ment school program. A demonstration 
which is proving the value of nursery schools 


CHILDREN IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





dren throughout the country. On the sup- 
position that such nursery schools would cut 
in half the number of children who need to 
be enrolled in institutions which care for 
handicapped children and which are expen- 
sive to maintain, Lady Astor estimates that 
the whole cost of the upkeep of the 700 nurs- 
ery schools would be saved. 

The programs of the Departments of 
Health and Education in the Soviet Union 
dovetail closely. Both programs are state 





Czechoslovakia: Note the children preparing for naps on inclined splint-worked cots, 
the wash-room equipment, and the felt house shoes. 


to young children, and also showing its place 
in the whole scheme of primary education, 
has been developed by the city of Bradford. 
At the request of the Board of Education in 
this city the traditional infant school has 
been combined with a nursery school and the 
methods of teaching for the group from 2 to7 
years of age have been adjusted on the basis 
of nursery school procedure. 

A representation of the needs of the child 
from 2 to 5 has been made by Lady Astor 
to the House of Commons with a tentative 
estimated budget of $5,000,000 for building 
700 nursery schools to care for 50,000 chil- 





controlled and state supported either di- 
rectly or through factories, farms, or other 
types of state institutions. From birth to the 
age of 3, children are under the supervision 
of the Department of Health and from 3 on, 
they are under the Department of Education. 

Problems of kindergarten curricula for 
children 3 to 7 are discussed with physicians 
who are working in nurseries under the De- 
partment of Health. At the annual confer- 
ence on pre-school children held by the 
Commissariat of Health, the Director of 
Education makes an official address. Educa- 
tional courses are being introduced into the 
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training for nurses who are in charge of the 
créches, and courses of health and nutrition 
are included in the preparation of kinder- 
garten teachers. Research is the basis for 
changes in programs of both the nurseries 
and the kindergartens. Programs of educa- 
tion are provided for the parents of both 
units. To assure continuity with the total 
school program, the present tentative kin- 
dergarten curriculum is being reviewed with 
representatives from that section of the De- 
partment of Education dealing with older 
children. In the last 5 years a million and a 
half children from 3 to 7 have been enrolled 














In a four-family house in one of the housing schemes 
outside Edinburgh the two top floor apartments have 
been thrown into quarters for a nursery school. This is 
The Princess Elizabeth Nursery School. 


in kindergartens, and in the coming five 
years it is anticipated that three and a half 
million children will be enrolled. 

Throughout all Europe there seem to be 
three methods of financial support for the 
care and education of young children. First, 
organizations and private individuals con- 
tribute money which is administered by a 
central committee with the approval of the 
municipality or the government. Second, 
some organization or central committee re- 
ceives money from the government and ad- 
ditional contributions from private sources 
and administers these funds. Third, there is 
full financial support from the municipality 
or the state. Illustrations follow: 


In Belgium—The sponsorship and the main 
support for nurseries and welfare clinics come 
from an incorporated public organization sub- 
sidized by the government. This organization 
is called the L’Oeuvre Nationale de l’Enfance. 


It is controlled by a “Superior Committee” 
with sub-committees in each province and com- 
mune. It is rather interesting to know that all 
the women sitting in the Belgian Legislature 
are serving on this “Superior Committee.” The 
budget for this work approximates a million 
dollars a year. 


In Czechoslovakia—The welfare and educa- 
tional programs for young children are a mat- 
ter for municipal support. In Prague, the prin- 
cipal city, the program for infants of 6 weeks 
to 3 years is under the supervision of the City 
Education Department but is on the budget of 
the City Department of Social Welfare. The 
nurseries for the younger children are organ- 
ized in connection with the kindergarten 
schools, and the bill for the kindergartens is 
paid from the City Department of Public Edu- 
cation and Culture. A national institute for the 
protection of mothers and children works 
closely with both health and educational au- 
thorities in Prague and throughout the coun- 
try. 

In Italy—The Opera Nazionale Per La Pro- 
tezione della Maternita e dell’ Infanzia is sub- 
sidized by the Italian Government to supple- 
ment home care with health clinics for both 
mothers and children and with nurseries for the 
children of needy parents. Branches of this or- 
ganization exist in each section of Italy and 
cover both cities and rural areas. The annual 
bill of approximately $5,000,000 is paid by the 
state from a tax levied on bachelors. A part of 
this program is to send needy children to 
summer colonies in the country or to open- 
air or convalescent centers during the winter. 


In Hungary—Kindergartens are provided by 
municipal support in the larger cities. Under 
the present financial difficulties the program of 
health and welfare for younger children is 
limited. A private organization accepting funds 
from international, national, and local philan- 
thropic agencies and from private individuals 
has opened a series of nursery schools. The proj- 
ect has the complete cooperation of the public 
school and public health officials. In some in- 
stances the public schools have contributed the 
use of rooms and have paid the salaries of one 
or more members of the staff. In return demon- 
strations of the methods of work with these 
younger children and with their parents are 
bringing new ideas into the regular public 
school kindergarten program. One of the nurs- 
ery schools is located in a series of barracks 
now being uséd as a trade and correctional 
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school for adolescent girls and a program of pre- 
parental education has been developed. 


In Poland—Through the public schools and 
municipal housing plans, kindergarten educa- 
tion is provided for a large proportion of the 
children of the unemployed and socially handi- 
capped. There are certain laws and regulations 
which provide for the under-privileged mother 
and infant. One law requires that any factory 
employing 100 women shall provide a nursery 
for their children between the ages of 6 weeks 
and 2 years. Special instructions are given to 
the mothers in the care of their children. Spe- 
cial funds from the municipality provide two 
meals a day for the needy kindergarten children 
from 4 to 7 years old and also provide summer 
colonies to which anaemic and needy children 
are sent. 


To the program in practically every coun- 
try the parents contribute money and serv- 
ices. In England when the average income 
per person in the family amounts to approxi- 
mately $1.75 a week, 25¢ is given to the nurs- 
ery school for the children’s food. The par- 
ents also sew for the nursery schools making 
and mending the rompers, the sheets, blank- 
ets, and bibs; and the fathers contribute 
time in making wading pools and equipment. 
In Russia between 16 and 20 percent of the 
budgets for three nursery schools for which 
records were obtained is paid by the parents’ 
contributions. In several other countries the 
parents pay as much as they can towards the 
food which the children receive. This gives 
them a feeling of independence and self re- 
spect which reflects constructively in their 
attitude towards the guidance which the 
school programs offer them as parents. 


TEACHING METHODS AND 
ScHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Any one visiting schools in our country 
would doubtless find as wide a variety of 
teaching methods and teaching materials as 
can be seen in European countries. In 
method there seems to be a general dividing 
line between schools which feature discipline 
and those which feature freedom. Holland 
has both Froebelian and Montessori kinder- 
gartens. In the Froebelian kindergarten, seats 
are arranged in rows and the work is largely 
conducted by the teacher from a demon- 


stration desk where she shows the steps in 
the cutting or folding lesson with papers or 
with other handwork. In the Montessori 
kindergarten children select their own activi- 
ties and the work is supervised informally. 

Among the schools in Italy there are the 
‘‘Agazzi’”’ method, the formal type of kinder- 
garten program and the Montessori method. 
The lack of “discipline” of the latter method 
is said to be out of keeping with the present 
ideals of the Italian Government and the 
other two methods seem to predominate 
with the beginnings of reading and writing 
taught to the 5 year-old children. 





Hungary: Abandoned soldier barracks renovated and 
adapted to a nursery school set standards for the desti- 
tute families which also occupy sections of the barracks. 


In a Polish school four rooms assigned to 
the sixty kindergarten children from 4 to 7 
years of age are arranged according to types 
of activity. One room is devoted to quiet 
work with picture books, story telling, and 
reading; another to games and dancing; an- 
other to fine arts; and a fourth to construc- 
tion work. A teacher is in charge of each 
room. These teachers keep records of each 
child’s achievements in each kind of skill 
and a balance is maintained between his 
choices of activity through the guidance of 
the teachers. 

Czechoslovakia and Poland have devised 
specially clever matching games, some of 
which are produced commercially, and some 
by the teachers who are gifted in using scis- 
sors with paper. The teachers in Czecho- 
slovakia have devised record forms for not- 
ing the skills of the children in discriminating 
colors, shapes, and sizes, and in detecting 
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rational relationships in social and home ex- 
periences. These records take the place of our 
tests since no standardized intelligence nor 
achievement tests nor tests of school readi- 
ness have yet been devised. But the keen in- 
terest as to what our tests include suggests 
that items from them are entering into the 
curricula of these countries. Czechoslovakia 
is also using tentative drafts of family and 
personal history records for each child. 
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Each child has a carefully prepared and 
neatly hung identification picture. In Italy 
these pictures are graded in difficulty for dif- 
ferent ages of children according to the de- 
tails of the object represented. 

There are clever devices for providing run- 
ning water where plumbing is lacking. Tanks 
holding two or three gallons of water are 
fastened to a wall with a faucet for the chil- 
dren to use. Wooden trays with water basins 
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Poland: Two of the commercially-made matching games. 


In practically all the countries a full-day 
program is carried including a noonday lunch 
for the children and an afternoon sleeping 
period. Remaining for lunch is frequently op- 
tional. The menus are tested and prescribed 
by trained nutritionists and courses in nu- 
trition are included in the nursery and kin- 
dergarten teachers’ preparation. 

In the programs of all the European coun- 
tries both those regularly a part of the state 
programs and those organized to meet pres- 
ent needs of neglected children, there is 
meticulous care in providing adequate equip- 
ment for the development of personal hy- 
giene habits. Each child has his own cup, 
toothbrush, comb, towel, bib, and apron. 


and waste pails are set on frames below the 
tanks. In most instances where running 
water is available there are no provisions for 
“self-help”’ on the part of the children. Often 
a series of faucets are turned on from one 
lever by the teacher for a wash tray serving 
many children and the chains for flushing the 
toilets are far out of the children’s reach. 
Out-door play apparatus as conceived in 
the United States exists only in Russia, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. Russia has made good 
use of the designs for apparatus issued from 
some of the centers in the United States and 
has adjusted them to assure those experi- 
ences considered essential by them—health- 
ful play in the sun and air in both summer 
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One of the posters issued by the People’s Commissariat for Public Health in the Soviet Union to ex 
details of the nursery program. The title is, “Labor Education in Early Childhood.” 
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plain to parents the 
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and winter, and social cooperation. In a spe- 
cial museum models of play equipment are 
on exhibition for the benefit of parents, 
nurses, social workers and young people. 


PARENTS’ PARTICIPATION 


The instruction offered to parents is 
chiefly along the lines of physical care of 
the children. This is easily given at times 
when the parents bring their children to wel- 
fare centers, nurseries, and health clinics. 
Programs of propaganda are systematically 
carried on to improve physical welfare of 
both mothers and children. Aside from the 
general interest in their welfare, there is a 
genuine desire in each country to build a 
larger and a healthier population. Little is 
done to teach parents about emotional con- 
trol and the formation of socially desirable 
habits in their children. Captions under some 
of the picture posters displayed in the nurs- 
eries and kindergartens of Russia, however, 
are suggestive of both physical and social de- 
velopment. Under a picture of children in a 
nursery school, there was the following cap- 
tion, J Am Growing and my Mother is Grow- 
ing Too. In a clubroom for adults was the 
following slogan, Parents, Remember Your 
Discontent in Your Family Life and Espe- 
cially that Divorce is Badly Reflected in the Be- 
havior of Your Child. 

Paying some part of the cost of the food 
which their children receive and cooperating 
in the upkeep of the school equipment and in 
its operation gives the parents a keen sense 
of ownership and responsibility for the nurs- 
ery schools and kindergartens. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Throughout Europe there is a definite ap- 
preciation of the essential value of young 
children to the future of the individual coun- 
tries. Physical health provisions come first. 
Education for even the youngest children is 
becoming more important. The governments 
and municipalities assume certain responsi- 
bilities for both health and educational care 
for young children but generally encourage 
and accept support, and in some instances 
leadership from private agencies. It is sig- 
nificant to note the following recommenda- 
tion made last April by the Child Welfare 


Committee of the League of Nations. Where- 
as the Committee recognizes the great need 
for providing opportunities for parents to 
earn a wage which assures security and ade- 
quate care for their families, it considers the | 
protection of the emotional stability of the | 
young child of major importance in combat- 
ting the present difficulties due to economic 
conditions: 


The Committee has been struck by the serious 
character of the psychological effects produced 
by the depression upon children, of a strained 
and discouraged family atmosphere ...of lack 
of parental authority and supervision... 


The Committee emphasizes the necessity for 
removing children from the pernicious atmos- 
phere of their own homes during the greater 
part of the day and sending them to nursery 
schools, recreation centers, reading rooms, etc., 
in order that they may enjoy the quietness and 
freedom from care and irritation which are the 
essential conditions of their development. 


In the United States we have shown our 
appreciation of this need through organizing 





emergency nursery schools under the Educa- 
tion Division of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. This winter forty states, 


the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico are co- | 


operating in the program and the nursery 
schools are located in rural areas, in camps 
for migrant workers, in the schools of con- 
gested districts of cities, as well as in con- 
nection with hospitals and health and wel- 
fare agencies. This emergency program car- 
ries with it the responsibility of proving its 
worth educationally for young children and 
their parents, and of showing the need for 
close coordination between the work of 


health and education authorities. There are | 
also responsibilities for informing the gen- | 


eral public of values that have been proved 
and of discovering within states and com- 
munities what education and welfare agen- 
cies are available to serve the children below 
the local, legal school entrance age and of 
discovering what proportion of the eligible 
children are being served. European coun- 
tries have had many experiences about 
which we need to know when surveying 
our resources and practices and when plan- 
ning our programs. 
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Overcrowding the Primary School 


E Lia VICTORIA DoBBS 


Professor of Applied Arts, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


HETHER or not research investiga- 
tions on the subject of overcrowding 
in primary schools have been suffi- 
cient to give reliable data on actual condi- 
tions, a little careful thought reveals obvious 
evidence that crowded classes in the early 
years greatly hinder the normal progress of 
the individual child in many ways. We may 
grant that in certain cases an exceptionally 
strong teacher may secure better results in 
directing a large class than some other less 
well-equipped teachers may secure with small 
classes, but this is an argument for strong, 
well-equipped teachers, not for large classes. 
Little children are much more dependent 
upon the teacher than are older pupils who 
have learned how to study somewhat inde- 
pendently and can accomplish something 
for themselves in spite of a poor teacher or 
inadequate equipment. It stands to reason 
that increasing the number of pupils de- 
creases the teacher’s opportunity for close 
acquaintance with the personal traits and 
needs of the individual child, and in direct 
proportion to the teacher’s appreciation of 
the child as an individual, his development 
is advanced or retarded. When he needs 
sympathy most he may misunderstand or 
feel himself misunderstood. He is likely to 
become rebellious or timid according to his 
particular nature, and in neither case can 
he develop normally. Slight irregularities 
at this early age, if allowed to persist, often 
develop into serious handicaps which affect 
character throughout the entire later life. 
In addition to dangers in character de- 
velopment, an overcrowded classroom in 
the early years affects the nature of the work 
which may be carried on and hampers in- 
formational development. Little children 
are unceasingly active. “Never been still a 
minute in his life” is a common remark of 
mothers presenting their children for admis- 
sion to the first grade. Before school days 
this activity has been their chief means of 


education. Modern educators have learned 
to make activity the chief factor in develop- 
ing school programs. Ls 

Not only activity, but creative activity 
which stimulates and develops a child’s 
imagination and initiative, his self-reliance 
and self control, is now recognized as an 
essential factor in the best educational 
method. But creative activity presupposes a 
considerable degree of freedom together with 
adequate materials and tools with which 
creative impulses may be expressed. It is 
only the exceptional teacher who can guide 
successfully the individual creative activi- 
ties of a large number of children at one 
time. For the average teacher, activities 
which are easily carried on in a class of 
average size become impossible with the 
over-large group, because without proper 
supervision bad habits are formed, acci- 
dents occur, materials are wasted, and the 
loss seems greater than the gain under such 
circumstances. When we realize that by far 
the vast majority of children the country 
over do not have kindergarten experience, 
we realize the importance of safe-guarding 
every factor which makes for right character 
development and habit formation in the early 
grades. If we must increase the size of 
classes, let it be among the older children 
who have learned, in considerable measure, 
to guide their own activities and to care for 
themselves. Under an outworn educational 
philosophy based on ironclad discipline it 
seemed easier for the teacher to control a 
large group of gentle little children than a 
smaller group of half-grown mischiefmakers. 
But under modern emphasis upon self- 
direction and self-control, more care must 
be given to the formation of good habits at 
the beginning and as a natural consequence 
there will be fewer trouble makers later on 
among the children who early learn to feel 
responsibility for their own actions and to 
take the consequences for them. 
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A Challenge to Thinking 


GRACE LANGDON 


Director, Educational Advisory Service 
New York City 


N THE first and second articles of this 

series a brief report was given of the re- 

sults of a study of the similarities and 
differences found in teaching in nursery 
school, kindergarten and first grade.’ In 
this study teachers on each of these three 
levels were asked to check a list of teaching 
acts to show the relative frequency with 
which these acts were performed and to in- 
dicate the importance which they attached 
to each of these acts for the children of the 
age level they represented. The report was 
based upon the checkings of 1624 teachers 
from both public and private schools in 
each of the states of the United States. Re- 
sults showed that in the case of many of the 
acts of the check list much the same sort of 
thing seemed to be done on one level as on 
the other. In some instances, too, the same 
sort of thing seemed to be done in much the 
same way but with varying degrees of em- 
phasis. In many other cases there were wide 
variations from level to level both in what 
was done and in the way of doing it. In the 
case of certain teaching acts teachers on all 
three levels agreed that for the age of chil- 
dren with which they worked these acts were 
of the highest importance. Many other acts 
were rated as of little importance for children 
on any one of the three levels. In a few cases 
there was general agreement that the act in 
question was harmful for a child of any age. 
Many of the acts were considered of great 
importance for one level but of little im- 
portance or even harmful for another. 

The purpose of the study was to discover 
rather than to evaluate current practice. 
However, almost any person considering the 
similarities and differences in practice shown 
by the report finds himself making his own 
evaluation. It seems highly desirable, too, 
that such should be the case since any sur- 
vey of practice has fallen far short of its pos 

1 Grace . Similarities and Differences in T 


Nursery School, indergarten and First Grade. New York: am in 
Day Company, 1933. 


sible contribution unless it does challenge one | 


to just such critical thinking. Probably no 
two readers would exactly agree as to the 
significance of this fact or that. Each ob- 
viously would evaluate the practice as shown 
by the study in the light of her own educa- 
tional philosophy and in terms of her own 
experiences. No effort is here made, there- 
fore, to do more than suggest a few of the 
general points brought out by the study 
which have offered a challenge to one person 
or another. 

The checkings showed that teachers on 


each of the three levels were very conscious — 


of the importance of building up fundamen- 
tally good health habits in the children. 
Evidently, too, they considered it very im- 
portant for children to learn these habits 
consciously, and on each of the three levels 
an appeal to a health interest seemed to be 
rather generally the method used. Many 
persons maintain that through such an ap- 
peal one does bring about the habits one 
hopes to have children learn. Many other 
persons, however, believe that in the long 
run it is better for a child’s mental health to 
learn such habits by daily living through a 
healthful routine without the appeal to a 
health interest which carries with it a cer- 
tain implication of fear. Be that as it may, 
the very raising of such a question makes one 
wonder which of the other common ways of 
getting the behavior one wants might be 
open to question from the standpoint of their 
effect upon the child’s mental health. 

One such means which is frequently used 
and often questioned is the appeal to group 
opinion. Unquestionably it does secure re- 
sults, and judging by the checkings, is used 
freely on each of the three levels represented. 
However, many teachers indicated by their 
checkings that they questioned the wisdom 
of its use, and some rated it as distinctly 
harmful. Without doubt, as many people 
advocating its use point out, children do 
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have to learn sooner or later to meet the pres- 
sure of the opinion of their fellows. Even 
though this be true it would seem thatin 
using such a technique with young children 
there might be a grave danger of setting up 
an undue sensitivity to and fear of the opin- 
ion of those around him at the expense of his 
own independent thinking. All too often, too, 
it seems that the expression of disapproval 
by a group of children is in reality only an 
expression of what the teacher’s tone indi- 
cates she wishes them to say. In such a case 
the only person doing really independent 
thinking is the teacher who sways the group 
toward approval or disapproval of one of 
their fellows. Such pressure seems vastly 
different from that spontaneous expression 
that comes from the group itself. 

Many persons reading the report have 
commented on the vast amount of verbal 
discussion and explanation of this, that, and 
the other thing, on each of the three levels, 
and have questioned to what extent children 
of these ages are ready to profit by such dis- 
cussions and explanations. Indeed, many of 
the teachers indicated by their ratings that 
they too wondered whether there might 
profitably be less verbalization especially 
with the children of nursery school age. 
Often it would seem that many words be- 
cloud rather than clarify the point for chil- 
dren who are in the process of learning the 
meanings of words. Perhaps the protest of 
one three-year-old to, “Don’t say it now no 
more again,” is suggestive of the desirability 
of less verbalization of experiences until a 
later period. 

Questions have been raised, too, concern- 
ing the evidently common practice of bring- 
ing children together into groups for all sorts 
of activity. Many people believe that children 
should have much more opportunity than 
they usually have during a school day for 
carrying on their own individual enterprises. 
Many parents complain that their children 
are entirely helpless when left to play alone 
and lay the blame at the door of the school. 
Judging by the acts checked in this study a 

great deal of this group activity is stimulated 
by the teacher. Is it true, as some persons 
claim, that it would be better for a child’s 
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emotional balance if he had more time alone, 
or is it necessary, as others claim, that he 
learn at once to carry on his enterprises with 
other people since he must always live with 
a group? As a matter of fact it is much easier 
to handle children in groups than individu- 
ally and traditionally they have been so 
handled. Perhaps we have fallen into the 
way of thinking of children in groups and 
so go on bringing them together for all sorts 
of activities when their own best develop- 
ment would suggest a different balance be- 
tween individual and group activity. 

This raises the question of the conformity 
which is expected in general. Throughout 
the study, ratings showed that conformity 
to what is expected is held in high regard. 
Several teachers indicated that while they 
expected conformity and penalized the lack 
of it they questioned the emphasis given. 
Checkings showed that a great variety of 
means were used for securing this conformity 
from the familiar nursery school, ‘We don’t 
do thus and so,”’ to the stimulation of group 
disapproval in kindergarten and first grade. 
Some mental hygienists maintain that those 
children are mentally most healthful who 
often refuse to conform. Perhaps we would 
be contributing more fully to a child’s de- 
velopment if we stimulated some wholesome 
resistance!! At least there is food for thought 
in the suggestion. 

Marked emphasis there was, too, on all 
three levels upon the acquisition of skills— 
skill in the care of oneself, skill in the use of 
materials, skill in oral expression, skill in 
the use of symbols, skill in this, that, and 
the other thing. In contrast to this emphasis 
upon the learning of skills there was found 
relatively less emphasis upon the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the various experi- 
ences which go to make up a little child’s 
day. Indeed one was left with the impression 
that these appreciations and enjoyments 
were for the most part incidental to the 
learning of skills. Certainly the two are not 
of any necessity mutually exclusive, but 
with the major emphasis on skills one can 
but wonder whether those skills are being 
learned at the expense of something possibly 

of more lasting value. Perhaps those skills 
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necessary for wholesome everyday living, 
whatever one conceives that to be, might be 
more easily acquired at a later period. To 
many persons the learning of skills of any 
sort seems of secondary importance to the 
building up of appreciations and enjoyments. 
Perhaps enjoyment is basic to the effective 
learning of a skill. Perhaps enjoyment is 
much more essential to rich living anyway 
than is the mere ability to perform a certain 
act. There are plenty of people who firmly 
believe so. At any rate it is a point of enough 
importance not to be dismissed with a com- 
placent feeling that what has been or is, 
is of any necessity that which should be. 
Often the question has been raised by 
readers as to whether the facts shown by the 
survey are truly indicative of current prac- 
tice in the country as a whole. Many have 
expressed surprise that the findings show 
relatively little emphasis on sex educatior 
and little indication that it is considered by 
the teachers to be of any great importance. 
Others have been equally surprised to find 
that while contacts with parents are con- 
sidered highly important by nursery school 
teachers they are considered much less im- 
portant by the kindergarten and first grade 
teachers. Still others have expressed surprise 
that the keeping of records seems confined 
largely to those of a routine nature and that 
the use of records of behavior as a basis for 
curriculum construction seems to receive 


little emphasis. The checkings upon which 
the report was based were secured from dif- 
ferent types of schools in cities of different 
sizes in every state of the United States, 
Any fundamental variations due to type of 
school, size of city, or geographical location 
are therefore represented in the checkings 
upon which the report is based. The addition 
of several hundred more checkings made no 
significant change in the fundamental simi- 
larities and differences shown even though 
there were some changes in a few minor de- 
tails. 

In writing the report the investigator was 
fully aware of the limitations of the instru- 
ment used and equally aware of the danger 
of assuming that all of teaching is the sum 
total of its observable parts. However, 
within these limits, the checkings as reported 
may be assumed to be a fair representation 
of practice in the country at large and it is 
not at all to be wondered at that one reader 
and another should find points which show 
practice to be different than that which 
they may have assumed to be general. To the 
degree that the findings offer a challenge to 
more critical analysis, to more philosophic 
consideration of the implications inherent in 
the findings, and to the evolving of increas- 
ingly enlightened procedure in the light of 
that analysis and those considerations—to 
that degree only has the study served its 
ultimate purpose. 


Winter Woods 


I love the sober winter woods—the trees 
With their clean trunks and boughs that, © 
Clear and bare, are etched against the blue, 
With, here and there, a nest more silent 

For the memories of song it holds. 

I love the calm, the peace, that broods upon 
The frozen earth and air. 

Summer is wanton, takes no thought or care 


For bird or flower, and giving no surcease 
Of beauty till the soul is surfeited. 

To me the voice of one sweet feathered bard 
Who lingers when the rest have taken wing, 
One leaf that flames mid others dry and 

dead, 

One winter violet is more reward than all 
The wealth that summer days can bring. 


—Mary SINTON LEITCH 
The Christian Century 
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A Unit of Work on China 


Gapys V. Simpson 
Primary Critic, Pleasant Street School 


Oberlin, Ohio 
ISS SMITH, is it really true that Why do they eat with chopsticks? 
China has night-time when we have _Is it hard to eat with chopsticks? 
day-time? Is China down south Why do the Chinese eat so much rice? 
where the birds go in winter? Do the people Why do they drink so much tea? 
How does tea grow? 


in that country look like us? were the first 
questions asked of Miss Smith who came to 
do student teaching in our second grade. 

Our group had looked forward to Jane 
Smith’s coming because we had been told 
she had taught big boys and girls in China 
and had now come to Oberlin to work with 
second grade boys and girls. 

Miss Smith replied that she could tell us 
many interesting things about China. She 
then asked, “How else can you find out 
things?” The answers were, “I think Miss 
Princehorn over at the library would give 
us some books to read.” ““My mother knows 
a lady who was a missionary in China. 
Maybe she would tell us things.’’ One of the 
children said his mother had some chopsticks 
that he would bring. And so it developed 
that a group went to the librarian who sent 
us books (information, legends, etc.)—some 
on a second grade reading level and others 
for the teacher to read to the children. Other 
children recalled that they knew people who 
had been in China, and off they went for 
information. Interesting reports soon came 
in and with them articles such as chopsticks, 
samples of Chinese writing and a Chinese 
newspaper. It was no less than thrilling to 
find that the flower vase in our library had 
been made in China. 

Miss Smith brought in real Chinese 
clothes, dressed herself in them; hung real 
scrolls and photographs on the classroom 
walls; displayed a collection of articles she 
had brought back, and wrote Chinese for us. 

There was a genuine eagerness to learn 
about these interesting people. Other ques- 
tions asked were: 

How do you get to China? (We acquired a 

globe.) 

Do the Chinese talk the way we do? 


Why do the Chinese wear so many silk clothes? 

Are there many Chinese people? 

Do many Americans go to China? 

Are their houses like ours? 

Why do their roofs turn up? 

How do they wash their clothes? 

How do they take their baths? 

Why do the children’s shoes have pictures of 
eyes? 

Why are Chinese clothes the same front and 
back? 

Why do they use scrolls? 

How do people in China travel? 

Do Chinese children go to school? 

Do they read from books like ours? 


Tue Pupret SHOW 


One of the children asked if we could make 
a movie about China like one thesecond 
graders had made the year before on the 
different ways people travel. Someone said, 
“Let’s have a puppet show instead.” The 
whole group was enthusiastic about a puppet 
show because we had recently seen some at 
the art museum. We discussed the things we 
needed for a puppet show. They were: a box 
for a stage, puppets and a story for the 
puppets. We were hearing the story of Little 
Pear and immediately decided that we could 
make a good “show” about him. We re-read 
the story and decided on two chapters. A 
committee was appointed to confer with the 
teacher to decide what the characters would 
do and what they would say. This is the out- 
line of the puppet play: 


LITTLE PEAR 
ACT I 
(Family standing in the home of Little Pear) 
Little Pear: I am Little Pear. I am five years old. 
Ergu: I am Ergu, the second sister. I am seven 
years old. 
Dagu: I am Dagu, the big sister. 
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Mother: I am the mother. 

Father: I am the father. Ay-ah! What a bad 
boy Little Pear is. 

Mother: He is very little. When he gets bigger 
he will be good. You wait and see. 

(The children walk off leaving 
Mother and Father talking) 

Father: The houses in our village are made of 
sun-baked bricks. We live in a courtyard. 
There are many houses in the courtyard. 
There is a brick wall around us. I am a 
farmer. 

Mother: We have very little furniture in our 
house. Our whole family sleeps on one bed. 
Our bed is made of brick. We have a fire- 
place under our bed. In the winter we build 
a fire to keep our bed warm. In the daytime 
we put a table on top of our bed. We sit 
around it and eat. We have a stove. We like 
to cook rice. We eat our rice with chopsticks. 

(Curtain) 





A Scene from Little Pear—On the road to the fair. 


ACT II 
(Father and children standing in courtyard) 
Father: Dagu, Ergu, Little Pear, come here! 
There is a fair today in the village of Wuku. 
I am going there to sell onions and cabbages. 
I shall bring you each a present. What do 
you wish, Dagu? 
Dagu: I should like silk flowers for my hair. 
Father: What do you wish, Ergu? 
Ergu: I should like a lantern shaped like a fish 
or rabbit. 
Father: What do you wish, Little Pear? 
Little Pear: I want to go to the fair. 
Father: You must wait for another time to go 
to the fair. Goodbye, children! 
(Curtain) 
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ACT III 
(Father goes down the road to the fair, wheel- 
ing his wheelbarrow, and whistling. He does 
not know that Little Pear has hidden him- 
self among the cabbages) 
Father: This wheelbarrow seems very heavy. 
(Curtain) 


ACT IV 
(Father stops his wheelbarrow in front of a 
group of men standing at the fair) 

(Note: As the “Father and wheelbarrow” puppet 
moves across the stage, the “Little Pear” puppet 
is moved along carefully behind it) 

One of the men: What’s the matter with your 
onions? Your onions have a voice. 
Father: There’s nothing the matter with my 
onions. 
(Little Pear jumps from under the onions) 
Father and the men: Ha-ha-ha-ha! 
Father: Well—he isn’t for sale. 
(Curtain) 


ACT V 
(Father and Little Pear go home) 

Little Pear: Ay-ah! It was fun to go to the fair. 
Here are flowers for Dagu and a lantern for 
Ergu. 

(Curtain) 


Each child was given a hectographed copy 
of the play. We read it many times and 
dramatized the different parts until each 
one was able to say the parts and manipu- 
late the puppets. This is what we did to get 
ready for the puppet show: 


Allen’s father brought an electric refrigerator 
packing box for the stage. 

A large corrugated box was brought in for 
Little Pear’s house. 

Cardboard shoe boxes were brought for making 
the puppets. 

Committees were appointed for building the 
theatre, making the scenery and making the 
puppets. 

We set the packing box on a kindergarten 
table. 

We nailed two posts 6’ high to two orange 
crates to stand at each end of the stage. 

We strung some scrap wire between these posts 
(drilled holes beneath the tops of the posts). 

Bought brown cambric for stage curtains, 
measured and sewed them. 

The question of curtains to pull between acts 
was a real problem. Finally some one thought 
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of the idea of window shades. We got two 
old window shades, made blocks of wood to 
hold the brackets and nailed them on. The 
shades tore several times because they were 
old. We mended them with adhesive tape. 

Scenery for Acts I, II, and V was drawn with 
soft chalks on brown wrapping paper and 
thumbtacked against the back and sides of 
the stage. 

The corrugated box was fitted out to be Little 
Pear’s home. 

The bed and stove were small cardboard boxes. 

The stove’s openings were covered with red 
tissue paper to represent fire. 

Bedding was made to roll up on the bed. A 
small table made from a jewelry box was 
set on top of the bed. 

Scrolls were made for the walls. 

Toy cooking utensils were set on the stove. 

The window was latticed with tissue paper. 

The roof was made of green construction paper 
cut to turn up at the corners. 

A stone lion was modelled and painted white to 
stand at the door. 

We measured, cut and fitted heavy brown 
wrapping paper on the lower front opening 
below the stage so that the feet of the puppet 
workers would be hidden. 

A picture of Little Pear and his name in Chinese 
were inscribed on this lower curtain. 

A committee measured the size of the back of 
the stage, visited the lumber company and 
bought two pieces of beaver board to use for 
changes of scenery. 

Upon one piece of beaver board they pasted 
cut-out, painted figures of men and vehicles 
to represent the road to the fair in Act ITI. 

On the other piece of beaver board they tacked 
the scene at the fair which had been painted 
on brown wrapping paper. 

We made patterns for the puppets on news- 
print. Then we cut them out of cardboard. 
The arms and legs were separate and fastened 
with paper fasteners. 

There were seven puppets: Mother, Father, 
Ergu, Dagu, Little Pear, Father wheeling 
his wheelbarrow of onions (all in one piece 
and facing left) and Father wheeling his 
wheelbarrow with Little Pear on top (all in 
one piece and facing right). 

We dressed the Mother, Father, Dagu, Ergu, 
Little Pear Puppets. 

A roll of discarded_fish” line furnished the 
puppet strings. 

We drilled holes in small pieces of wood to 
hold the puppet strings. 


We fastened the strings into the shoulders of 
the puppets and measured the strings the 
desired length. 

Christmas tree lights were strung for stage 


lighting. | 

A long low bench was set behind the stage for 
the puppet workers. 

The children took turns manipulating the 
puppets. Two always acted as property men 
and pulled shades between acts and two 


others changed scenery. 

Children with strong voices and those who 
spoke the parts well were chosen to give the 
performance for guests. ; 


OrHer ACTIVITIES 


We had heard the story of how the first 
Chinese panpipes had been made. In 2400 
B.c. the court musician was sent out by the 
emperor to find sounds upon which to build 
a scale for Chinese music. The musician 
walked along the river bank and there he 
heard the sacred phoenix bird song. It was 
a beautiful tone—he wished to preserve it. 
He quickly cut down a reed and found that 
by cutting it a certain length and blowing on 
it he could make that very tone. In like 
fashion, he produced four other tones which 
he heard the phoenix bird sing. These five 
tones became the Chinese pentatonic scale. 

When it was suggested that our fish poles 
were made from reeds we decided to get one, 
cut it in sections and try to blow tones. 
We did this and matched the tones on the 
piano. We experimented; got do, re, mi, sol, 
la; wired our pieces together and had 
Chinese panpipes. 

We listened to Chinese music on the Vic- 
trola and on the piano. We interpreted the 
Chinese Serenade by Flieg for orchestration. 
Most of the instruments we used had been 
made by the group earlier in the year. The 
sticks from a tinker toy set, which we called 
our chopsticks, gave a most delightful effect 
that sounded like falling rain. 

We learned two little Chinese songs. We 
made donning sticks, attached baskets to 
each end, made coolie hats, and played don- 
ning to music. We also played a rickshaw 
pulling rhythm. 


The art museum director invited us to 
visit the Chinese room at the museum. By 
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this time we were able to appreciate this 
exhibit. We wrote to a friend in Oberlin who 
makes real puppets to ask her if she would 
visit us with some of her characters. She 
came with Jack, Joan, and Bingo, the dog, 
and put on a show in our theatre. 





Edwin and Sandy pose for the rickshaw and donning 
rhythms. 


What we learned about China was sum- 
marized into the following story and a hecto- 
graphed copy given to each child: 


CHINA 


China is a big country on the other side of the 
world from us. To get to China we have to take 
a train, airplane, automobile or bus to the ocean. 
Then we have to take a boat across the ocean to 
get to China. 

The world is round like a ball. It keeps turn- 
ing around the sun. When we who live in America 
are turned toward the sun, China is turned away 
from the sun. Then we have day and China has 
night. When China is turned toward the sun, 
America is turned away from the sun. Then China 
has day and we have night. The earth turns all 
the way in 24 hours. 

China was the first country in the world to 
make silk. There are many mulberry trees in 
China. The mulberry leaves are the food of the 
little silk worms. These little worms grow big and 
spin cocoons of silk. The Chinese unwind the 
silk threads in the cocoons. They use the silk 
thread to make silk cloth. 

China was the first country in the world to use 
tea. The tea grows on bushes on the hillsides. 
The people pick the leaves and dry them. They 


boil them in water to make the tea. The Chinese 
drink much tea. They have to boil all of their 
water to make it safe to drink; and they think 
the tea leaves make the water taste better. Some 
of the tea is packed in boxes and shipped to other 
countries. 

The Chinese grow a lot of rice. It is much work 
to grow rice. First the seeds are sown in a bed of 
mud. A few weeks later, when the shoots are about 
a foot high, they are pulled up by the roots and 
every shoot is transplanted by hand into a muddy 
field. In this new field, the shoots are set in rows 
eighteen inches apart. When the rice is nearly 
grown, the farmer lets the water run off so that 
the grain can ripen in the sunshine. The Chinese 
eat much rice themselves and send a great deal 
to other parts of the world. 

The rich people in China have good things to 
eat. There are many poor people there who have 
little to eat. The poor people eat mostly rice and 
other grains. 

The Chinese grow apples, peaches, pears, 
oranges and grapes. They raise sheep, hogs, 
chickens, geese and ducks. 

Many ducks are raised on boats. The owner 
brings his boats to the shore in the day time to 
let the ducks pick up worms and snails. After 
they have eaten enough, the captain whistles, 
and the ducks are so well trained that they run 
at once to the boat. They run as fast as they can, 
for the last duck on board always gets a sharp 
blow with a stick. 

The Chinese eat with chopsticks. Chopsticks 
are two smooth sticks eight or ten inches long 
made from bone, wood or ivory. The people hold 
them together in one hand. When they drink 
soup, they use spoons the way we do. Their 
spoons are made of porcelain. To eat rice with 
chopsticks they have to hold the bowls close to 
their mouths. 

Chinese people use bowls instead of plates. 
Their cups do not have handles. When the cups 
are brought to the table, the saucers are on top 
of the cups. When they drink the tea, they push 
the saucer back a little and drink the tea through 
the opening. 

Meat and vegetables have to be cut into small 
pieces out in the kitchen so that the chopsticks 
can pick them up. 


The Chinese people dress differently from us. 
In most parts of China, all the women on the 
streets wear trousers while the men wear a sort of 
skirt. Many women now put a skirt over their 
trousers when they go on the street. The rich 
people wear many silk clothes. The poor people 
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wear cotton. The clothes are made the same front 
and back so that they will wear longer. In the 
north of China where it gets very cold in the 
winter time, the people wear padded clothes. 
They put on extra clothes as it gets colder. When 
the weather is cool, they say it is a one-coat cold 
day. Colder days are called two-, three-, four- or 
five- coat cold days. 

The children’s shoes are made of cloth. On the 
front of baby shoes are pictures of eyes. The 
Chinese think that these eyes will help them find 
their way around. 

The Chinese men do not wear pigtails any 
more. They have haircuts like American men. 
Most of the women have bobbed hair. 

We say, “‘Good Morning,” when we meet each 
other. The Chinese say, “(Have you eaten rice?” 
And when they meet, they double up their own 
fists and shake them for a greeting. In America 
we shake our friends’ hands. 


Most of the houses are made of brick because 
there is not much wood in China. The homes of 
the peasants usually have only one room. There 
is a bed made of brick upon which the whole 
family sleeps. In north China where it gets cold, 
the people build a fire under the brick bed to 
keep themselves warin. In the day-time they roll 
up their bed clothes, put a table on top of the 
bed and sit around the table to eat. The windows 
in these homes are made of tissue paper. In many 
homes there are no lights. The people go to bed 
at sundown. The very poor people live in mud 
huts or on house boats, 

The homes of the rich Chinese are beginning 
to look like American homes. They have glass 
windows, electricity, coal stoves, beds with 
springs and many other improvements. The fur- 
niture in rich homes is beautiful. It is carved from 
wood. 

Usually the Chinese homes are in a courtyard. 
Many homes are grouped inside a wall. Often 
there are beautiful gardens in the courtyard. 
There is a gate in the wall. If anyone wishes to 
visit in another courtyard, he must go out his 
own gate onto the road and through the gate of 
another courtyard. 

There are big walls built around many Chinese 
cities to keep out enemies. These walls are wide 
enough for automobiles to drive on. Often they 
are many miles long. The gate in the wall is 
locked at night; no one may enter. 


The girls and boys do not go to the same schools. 
Instead of learning an alphabet the way we do, 
the Chinese children, to be good readers, have to 
learn 5,000 queer little marks called characters. 


Each character is a word. The children write 
with a brush and ink. 

The lines in their books run up and down in- 
stead of across. They read from the right side of 
the page to the left and from the back of the book 
to the front. 

When they study arithmetic, they have a 
counting box of wooden buttons strung on a wire. 


The most common ways to travel in China are 
by rickshaw, sedan chair, walking, bicycle, don- 
key cart, and wheelbarrow. Because the roads 
are bad in China, there are not many automobiles. 
There are not many trains, nor very good ones. 
They are building more railroads; but as soon as 
they make better roads, there will be more auto- 
mobiles. 

You may ride in a rickshaw by paying the 
drivers some coppers. It is fun to ride in a sedan 
chair. It is fastened to two poles. Two men 
carry the poles. The farmers carry their families 
on a wheelbarrow. The wheelbarrow has a large 
wheel coming up through the middle. Passengers 
sit on each side. 

Produce and baggage are carried on donkeys’ 
and camels’ backs. Men also carry loads on don- 
ning sticks. 


Years ago Chinese girls had their feet bound so 
tightly that their toes were bent under and the 
bones grew out of place. It was very painful, but 
it was stylish to have stump feet. There is a law 
against doing this now. 

The Chinese boys and girls like New Years 
Day best of all the year. On the night before 
New Years, fireworks are shot off. On New Years 
morning they get presents as we do on Christmas 
morning. For many days they celebrate. They 
eat tang-hulars and fly balloons of many shapes. 
Some look like fish, some look like dragons. 

The Chinese people are very interesting people. 
Their customs seem strange to us but ours seem 
strange to them. 

China sends many things to America and 
America sends many things to China. We are 


good friends. 


This is the program we planned for 
presentation to our parents, friends and the 
other children in our school: 


The Road to China—poem by Olive Beaupre 
Miller. 

Ming and Woo—song from My First Song Book 

Orchestra—Chinese Serenade by Flieg. 

The Story of the Panpipes. 

Donning and Rickshaw Rhythms. 
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Our Book on China—read by twelve children. 
Puppet Show—from the story of Little Pear by 
Eleanor Lattimore. 


We made invitations in the form of scrolls 
from paper that was red on one side and 
white on the other. Red is the Chinese good- 
luck color. At the top we pasted tissue paper 
ornaments that were given to us. A man in 
Cleveland who had lived among the Chinese 
sent word to us that he would like to write 
Chinese characters on our invitations. He 
wrote, ‘Little Pear Son” in Chinese. Each 
one wrote the place, the date and time of 
the program at the bottom of his invitation. 
We rolled them up with yellow cord because 
red and gold is a combination the Chinese 
people like. 

We painted posters to advertise our pup- 
pet show. A group visited the different 
rooms of the school, introduced the puppets 
and invited the children to come to see them 
in the play. 

The friend in Cleveland sent us films that 
he had taken in China. With the assistance 
of our natural science teacher who owns a 
movie machine, we saw these interesting 
movies. Miss Smith, dressed in native cos- 
tume, commented upon the scenes, many of 
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which were very familiar to her. Our fifth 
grade friends were studying China also and 
were most enthusiastic over our films. 

The little books on China, the Little 
Pear play, various reading games bearing 
on the unit which were used for seatwork 
periods, arithmetic and spelling papers, the 
invitations, thank-you letters, and art work 
were all put inside a music folder (which cost 
three cents) and held together by notebook 
rings. On the cover was inscribed, “Little 
Pear Son,” in Chinese. Each of us had his 
own book. 

There were thirty of us in the second 
grade group which worked out this unit on 
China. The work took about ten weeks of 
time. The eagerness to learn about these 
interesting neighbors away on the other side 
of ‘the world led us to many sources of in- 
formation and it was the children’s sugges- 
tion that we write a book of the things we 
learned about China. Not only did we learn 
about China, but we learned how to get in- 
formation from people, books, and observa- 
tion, and how to express it in different 
ways. Because we were anxious to share our 
information with other children we gave the 
program which concluded our unit. 
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The Teacher 


What can I give to youth that youth cannot get for itself? 
I cannot hold up truth shining before them 

Or point to it on a safe shelf 

Saying, ‘“‘Here it is! Take and see that it is good!” 

(I am not sure enough myself) 


If I should try to play the priest or pedant, 
They would surely find me out, 
For they have keen eyes for truth, 


Have youth. 


But I may invite them 


Saying, “I am not wholly blind— 
Come, let us see what we can find!” 
—E.L.K. 
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The Growth of Manuscript Writing 
in the United States 


EpItH UNDERWOOD CONARD 
Assistant in Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


BOUT twelve years ago a simplified 

writing, manuscript form, was intro- 

duced in an experimental manner in a 
number of private schools in the United 
States. Some of the teachers in the first and 
second grades who had given up teaching 
cursive writing to their children, because it 
involved too many difficulties in learning the 
form and method, were eager to try manu- 
script writing. They found that children 
learned manuscript easily and were able to 
apply it directly to their various needs and 
situations which called for written expres- 
sion. The results obtained were satisfactory 
both to child and teacher. Many schools 
both private and public in this country are 
now teaching manuscript writing in the first 
three grades. Some schools teach it through 
the first six grades. 

Since young children have a short interest 
span and early become discouraged in any 
learning which requires continuous practice, 
manuscript writing fits more readily into 
their requirements because it is more easily 
and quickly learned than any other type of 
writing. Also, it is considered that there is 
less strain on children’s eyes when learning 
the unjoined manuscript form of writing. 
For this reason, teachers of sight-saving 


classes advocate manuscript writing. An 
important outcome developed by a recent 
study by Mrs. Thelma G. Voorhis! points to 
the belief that manuscript writing facilitates 
the reading process. 

Manuscript writing may be introduced 
whenever children manifest a desire to write 
together with a definite need to write. It has 
been found that children develop rapidly 
through actual situations such as writing a 
letter to Santa Claus, making Christmas tags 
for their presents, writing their own stories 
or poems, and so on. 

As to what should be included in manu- 
script writing, experiments lead us to believe 
that it is better to teach children the un- 
joined forms of letters in the lower grades be- 
cause these resemble more fully the printed 
forms of letters in books. Children have only 
a limited amount of muscular control, hence 
lifting the pencil in writing is a more natural 
stroke for children at first than keeping it on 
the paper. It has been found that this lifting 
does not materially affect the writing move- 
ment as a whole, nor does it affect the speed. 
The general attitude of those in the teaching 
field is that the joining of letters is learned 
more easily in the third or fourth grades 


1 See bibliography page 174. 





I. Samples of manuscript writing in Grades I-III. New London, Connecticut. 
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when the children have more muscular con- 
trol, and after they have gained a feeling for 
good form. On the other hand, it is possible 
to teach manuscript writing in the lower 
grades and join the forms so that the results 
are very similar—with the exception of the 
straight strokes in place of loops—to a 
running cursive hand. Illustrations I and II 
demonstrate this type of manuscript writing 
taught in the public schools of New London, 
Connecticut. It is interesting to note that at 
present in England “print script,” as it is 
called, is taught in the lower school, while in 
the upper school the children learn to join 
the form definitely, using in practice both 
types of writing. Illustration III shows the 
joined form developed from the manuscript 
writing of a ten-year-old English girl. 

Many schools give their children oppor- 
tunities to meet situations that call for both 
unjoined writing and less formally joined 
hand in note-taking. Teachers in the field 
express the opinion that by learning manu- 
script writing children seem to have a good 
basis for any type of writing later desired. 
When speed as well as form are equally 
stressed, satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained. Most authorities consider that speed 
should not be stressed to any great extent 
before the end of the fourth year. 

In order to obtain legible results in cursive 
writing, drill in arm movements and forma- 
tion of letters is necessarily stressed before 
expression of thought is allowed. As a re- 
sult, by the time children have acquired 
sufficient skill to record their thoughts, their 
enthusiasm has waned and their expression 


is inclined to be stilted. On the other hand, 
manuscript writing, since it is easily learned, 
can be taught in an informal way and coin- 
cides more closely with all situations requir- 
ing written expression. The method of teach- 
ing and technique of learning can be adapted 
to children’s needs, interests, and abilities. 

The advantages of manuscript writing for 
children seem to be at the present time as 
follows: 

Through manuscript writing, children’s 
interests and needs “to write” are more 
easily carried out. It is adaptable to the abil- 
ity of children at different age levels. Teach- 
ers feel that there is less fatigue in the actual 
doing and therefore less strain produced on 
immature muscles, for the child may lift his 
pencil when making the strokes. Preliminary 
drill on strokes is unnecessary. Children de- 
velop form through use rather than building 
form before use. Even children who have 
poor muscular control can produce under- 
standable results, the work being legible and 
easily read. Reading and writing interests 
are found to be closely associated through 
using manuscript form of letters, for the 
child learris one alphabet for both his reading 
and writing situations. The materials for 
reading charts, notices, and so on, are 
quickly and attractively made. Children find 
more uses for the manuscript form of writ- 
ing which leads to more varied activities. 

One of the earliest experiments in manu- 
script writing in this country was made by 
Miss Marjorie Wise? in the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, in 1922. First 
grade children who were about five years of 





II. Samples of manuscript writing in Grades IV-VII. New London, Connecticut. 
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III. English girl's manuscript writing—joined form. 


age were selected according to their muscu- 
lar control and arranged in two groups repre- 
senting both good control and poor control. 
These two groups were taught by two 
equally good teachers, one group learning 
manuscript and one group learning cursive. 
At the end of the period it was found that all 
those children learning manuscript could 
write legibly, even the children with poor 
control, but in the cursive group only those 
with good control wrote legibly. It was also 
found that the average speed in cursive hand 
was eight letters per minute against thirteen 
letters per minute for manuscript. 

The next study to be made was that of Dr. 
Edwin Reeder’ in 1926, also in the Horace 
Mann School. Dr. Reeder’s aim was to find 
out whether children writing manuscript 
could speed up their writing at the end of the 
fourth grade in order to meet fifth grade re- 
quirements and norms. As a result of this ex- 
periment it was found that after a three and 
one-half months period of time, the cursive 
group was slightly above the norm in quality 
but still very much below the norm in speed. 
The manuscript group, standing higher in 
quality in the beginning, gained slightly in 
quality above the norm (cursive) during the 


period. In speed, the manuscript group 


showed a very large gain. At the end of the | 


period the average gains in speed for the 
groups were 18.25 letters in manuscript 
against 8.76 letters in cursive writing. 

The increasing number of schools includ- 
ing manuscript writing in their curricula led 
the writer to endeavor to set up standards by 
which the progress in this writing could be 
checked. These manuscript writing stand- 
ards‘ were published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, in 1929, in the 
hope that they might be tested and criticized 
by other experimenters in the field. The 
samples were selected from over 5000 speci- 
mens from both private and public schools 
in different parts of the country. Several 
school systems have also developed scales 
representing work in their own localities, 
such as Winnetka, Illinois; and Bronxville, 
New York. 

In 1928 a very brief study,5 under Dr. 
F. N. Freeman’s direction at the University 
of Chicago, was made by the writer with the 
cooperation of Miss Elizabeth Offerman, by 
means of motion pictures, to find out how 
quickly older people could learn manuscript 
writing within a limited period. It was 
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found that within a week’s time there was a 
very great gain both in speed and quality of 
movement. Another study was made in 1928 
at the University of Chicago on ‘‘Compari- 
son of Movements in Manuscript and Cur- 
sive Handwriting’*® by W. H. Gray under 
Dr. Freeman’s direction. As a result of these 
findings, manuscript writing is now used in 
the lower grades of the Elementary Demon- 
stration School in the University of Chicago. 

During the spring of 1929 Dr. Gates’ of 
Teachers College made a study in one of the 
public schools in New York City of manu- 
script versus cursive writing. The study 
indicated that “young children develop rap- 
idly from the beginning in speed of print- 
writing, whereas they are unable to make 
substantial progress in speed in cursive writ- 
ing until after at least a month and a half of 
practice. After a semester of work, children 
writing print-script at top speed excel those 
writing cursive style by 2.8 letters per min- 
ute, while their product is of equal or slightly 
better quality.” This same study found 
that in the third grade “‘print-script” or 
manuscript reaches average legibility for 
business and social usages and surpasses 
point 10 on the Thorndike Scale. Here 
again, speed was greater in the manuscript 
form of writing than in the cursive up to the 
thirteenth year where they seemed to be 
equal. In connection with this, it should be 
noted that, as yet, we have very few children 
of the thirteenth year level or above who 
have used manuscript writing from the be- 
ginning of school work; whereas in England 
three years ago, out of eighteen colleges and 
training schools visited, no other type of 
writing was used. 

Two experiments which have important 
bearings on manuscript writing are Mrs. 
Voorhis study, previously mentioned, 
which was made in a large public school in 
New York City. The findings decidedly favor 
manuscript writing. The other study relates 
to the eye-movements required in reading 
manuscript writing and cursive writing and 
was conducted by Dr. H. M. Bell* at State 
Teachers College, Chico, California. A study 
by Miss Turner® was reported in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, June 1930, on the 


ease of reading manuscript compared with 
cursive writing. The methodology of this 
study was unique in that the comparison was 
made by reading the material upside down. 
Miss Lucia Keim reported in the December 
1931 Journal of Educational Research on 
a study made at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on the number of schools in this 
country using manuscript writing. At that 
time her questionnaire was sent to about two 
hundred and fifty schools. Mr. Blake Crider" 
reported in 1932 on a study made recently in 
the Schools of Shaker Heights, Ohio, “that 
a child may readily acquire a reasonable 
quality and rate in manuscript writing” and 
the change from cursive to manuscript is 
easily made. 

Several factors which may help or hinder 
the growth of this form of writing should be 
considered. One important fact is whether 
the teachers demonstrating manuscript writ- 
ing have had good training and know the 
basic principles or are merely allowing it to 
develop with no special guidance. In order 
to obtain good results in any type of hand- 
writing, training is important and aims and 
standards of work are necessary concomi- 
tants. The general aim and “goals” for all 
forms of handwriting should also apply to 
manuscript writing. It is fully as important 
in any type of handwriting to consider be- 
sides speed, the form, size, spacing, evenness 
or alinement, uniformity in slant, and qual- 
ity of stroke. Physical factors such as pos- 
ture, position of paper, and correct use of 
tools will also influence the results to a 
marked degree. 

In order to facilitate learning at the be- 
ginning, teachers should know what type 
alphabet has been found from experience to 
be the best. The teachers in the Horace 
Mann School have decided on the alphabet 
on the preceding page which seems to be most 
satisfactory. After the third grade, a choice of 
alphabets may be given children who have 
become proficient in the early form. 

Again, schools should aim for uniformity 
in progress from grade to grade. Samples 
should be kept of each child’s writing in order 
to pass these on to the next grade teacher. 
Regular writing tests with reports of prog- 
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ress through the year stimulate children’s in- 
terest in improvement. 

In the Horace Mann School, time is set 
aside in all grades for developing writing 
standards and tests are given regularly in all 
classes in the first seven grades. Reports are 
made to the children and teachers. The chil- 


dren in the fourth grade and above learn to 
make growth curves from the reports, and 
thus watch their own progress. The aim is to 
stimulate pride in attractive, legible writing 
and keep up standards of work in the upper 
grades coinciding with all written require- 
ments. 
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The New Education should have no truckle with propaganda: propaganda, that is, in 
the sense of pre-judging issues for children, or of seeking to enlist them on one or the other 
side in the quarrels of grown-ups. The New Education should also take a definite stand 
against attempts to mould the rising generation in accordance with a pre-determined pat- 
tern, and against the view that regards the individual as a mere cog in a machine. It is 
difficult to express this thought succinctly without seeming either to be an anarchist or a 
humbug. If, however, we say that the educator should be guided and his interference limited 
by reverence for the child’s personality, we have probably said enough for those who feel 
this reverence to understand. Finally, the New Education should apply this acid test to the 
activity of every organization claiming to influence child life: does it give rise to hate for 
other persons or groups of persons? If it does, it stands condemned. 

LAvRIN ZILLIACUS 
New Education Fellowship 
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The Value of Nursery School Experience 
for Teachers in Other Fields 


Dorotuy W. BARUCH 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Whittier College, Pasadena, California 


SHORT while ago a high school 

teacher of rare ability was heard to 

make the remark, “If only all high 
school teachers could have nursery school 
experience, they would be much better 
teachers.” 

Her point of view was in opposition to that 
set forth by the college president who had 
been considering the organization of a nurs- 
ery unit in the education department of his 
college but had decided against this step on 
the grounds that “No positions are avail- 
able in nursery schools at the present time, 
so why train nursery school teachers?” 

The high school teacher’s idea was that 
nursery school training would be of benefit to 
the teacher in other fields; the college presi- 
dent’s idea was that nursery school training 
would benefit only the student who would 
teach at the nursery school level. 

Both points of view are to be found cur- 
rent among educators today. At Whittier 
College, we hold the former. Our students 
are graduates and upper class-members. 
They are working toward kindergarten- 
primary or general elementary credentials or 
toward advanced degrees. Some of them 
have taught in other states and have recently 
followed the “California lure,” only to find 
on arrival here that they need extra work for 
state credentials. Out of this mixed group of 
students, we have seen many gaining a great 
deal through nursery school experience. 
Many return later and tell us what they have 
gained. We have therefore come to feel that 
experience in the nursery school holds some 
definite values for the teacher in other 
fields. 

What, then, are some of these values? 

We have an educational concept very 
much in the fore these days. It is the concept 
of the WHOLE CHILD. In the nursery 
school, a child’s physical, emotional, and 


social development are emphasized as well 
as his intellectual. Practice follows theory here 
more closely than in any other type of school 
situation. As one student remarked, “We 
haven’t had the idea preached to us, we’ve 
lived with it.” 

Those having lived with it will, in all 
probability, find it impossible to forget it. 
They will not be tempted to shove children 
aside in favor of curriculum, but instead will 
always think of curriculum in terms of chil- 
dren. Nor will they forget, moreover, to 
think of the children themselves. 

That is the first point. A second is that in 
nursery schools recorded observations are an 
important part of the general procedure. 
Teachers observe children’s behavior. They 
record, for instance, a certain child’s reac- 
tions to other children, his reactions to 
adults, his reactions to materials. As a 
student does this orderly writing down of 
what she sees, as she later studies over what 
she has written, as se analyzes, and inter- 
prets and summarizes such recordings, she 
improves her capacity for making well- 
directed observation. 

Outcomes may be many. 

In the first place there may come a gain in 
ability actually to see more in any situation. 

““Now I see the content of the scene when 
I look,” was the explanation offered by one 
teacher. “Formerly all I saw was the #téle.” 

“Tt’s this way,” she went on, “when I 
used to see Bob and Tom playing peacefully 
together, I would say, ‘Grand,’ and I would 
title the scene ‘Playing Happily’ and would 
think how well they were developing socially. 
That would then be that! But now I see the 
content of the story as well. I see, for in- 
stance, that Bob is bossing Tom every 
second of the time; that Tom is being un- 
complainingly submissive because he can’t 
escape from his overlord, Bob, and I realize 
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that the type of play here is not being of very 
great value to either in the way of real social 
development.” 

In the second place, through observation 
there may come a power to base judgments 
on objective data rather than on emotionally 
tinged recollections. We all know how easy 
it is to remember unpleasant incidents over 
and above pleasant occurrences. A case in 
point was that in which two teachers on yard 
duty in the nursery school claimed that 
Henry had been negativistic towards every- 
thing which they suggested to him. They 
decided in consequence to write down what 
they said each time they asked Henry to do 
anything, and to write down Henry’s re- 
sponse as well. As a result they found that 
three-fourths of Henry’s responses were co- 
operative. They had, however, lost sight of 
this completely in their concern and focus 
on the negativistic, “unpleasant” side of his 
behavior. 

This brings us to a third outcome of ob- 
servation. The capacity to observe may help 
one to see one’s own teaching in a clearer 
light. In the instance just cited, the teachers 
found that according to their recordings it 
was when they talked a lot and when they 
hurried Henry that he became resistant. 
When they said less and gave Henry ample 
time for reacting, he remained cooperative. 
In other words, their observation gave them 
an evaluation of their own techniques. 

A fourth: ability which may arise from ob- 
servation is that of being able to link symp- 
toms to causes that are present in the en- 
vironment. Ann, for example, is a child who 
cries a great deal. One notices that she 
cries only when Selby is near. More detailed 
observation shows that Selby is pinching 
Ann ever so often, so furtively that he has 
been able to hide the act from eyes bent less 
determinedly on seeing all. 

Observation also may give one a sane 
procedure for attacking problems. A teacher 
who had taught for several years in the 
grades commented, “I used to become ut- 
terly swamped when something was wrong. 
I wouldn’t know what to do. I would feel 
like a perfect failure, and then try some 
drastic punishment to prove that I wasn’t. 


Now the minute I notice anything wrong 
I feel that I know how to get at it. I start 
recording. Then somehow or other, I can 
always see the whole picture more clearly. 
I used to be afraid that the principal would 
come in and see the trouble and blame me 
for it. Now, however, I don’t in the least 
mind the principal seeing it. I feel that her 
respect will grow when I can say to her, ‘I’m 
getting down data in order to handle this 
situation in a better fashion.’ ” In other 
words, recording may be a way of lessening 
the feeling of defeat and the consequent com- 
pulsion to do “just anything” to overcome 
that feeling. It can increase the power for 
delaying action pending more adequate 
knowledge. 

Another student, through her remarks, 
brought out an additional point in relation 
to observation. She said, “‘Since I am back 
in grades, I find that I am a better teacher 
because of my nursery school experience. It 
made me realize that being a good teacher 
does not entail monopolizing the center of 
the stage.” 

“But,” a voice interrupted her, “you heard 
that theory in courses a-plenty.” 

“Ves,” was reiterated, “but that” was 
different. In spite of theory, I used to feel 
like a perfect slacker when I stood on the side 
lines or when lulls came into my teaching. 
But now I know the value of these and can 
keep hands off better and give my children 
a chance to initiate more.” 

Then, too, as a side issue of observing there 
may come a realization of the importance 
of listening to children’s verbalization—the 
knowledge that often one may hear words 
that are significantly revealing. Picture four- 
year-old, shy little Milton, whose mother is 
perpetually in fear of his being ill. She keeps 
him at home from nursery school one day 
because she has heard a child cough and 
thinks that whooping cough may be in the 
offing. She keeps him at home the next day 
because the weather is dry and the “dust 
may contain germs.’”’ One cannot help 
wondering, in connection with Miilton’s 
shyness, if he is not feeling mother’s need to 
keep him at home in order to think him safe. 
And then one hears: 
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“Once upon a time 
There was a fire engine 
In South Pasadena 
And the bell rang 
And it went to a fire 
And the fireman went along 
And found a cop 
And the cop went along a little way 
And pretty soon— 
The fire engine turned a corner 
And it popped 
And broke... 
And they got a new fire engine 
And it stayed in the station 
And it 


Never broke.”’ a 


Is it any wonder Milton is timid if he feels 
that coming out of his station will make him 
break? 

Or picture Harry who is the big bully of 
the group and is forever dramatizing gun- 
men, soldiers, policeman. One day he comes 
up with: 

“I’m a bad baby! 

I was a bad baby 

But I tried 

Not to be bad. 
I helped my mother 
Scrub the floor.” 


One wonders why Harry feels that he has 
been a “bad baby.”’ And in consequence, 
one uncovers a history of masturbation in 
which parents have threatened and fright- 
ened and have given Harry the feeling of 
being very “bad,” and a fear of “not grow- 
ing big properly” for which he is forever com- 
pensating through bullying in order to prove 
that he is big. 

This leads us to a third valuable emphasis 
in the nursery school which we can add to 
the first emphasis on the whole child and the 
second emphasis on observation. 

It is the emphasis on family relationships 
as dynamic factors in development. Where 
the student is allowed to gain insight into 
family relationships through home visits, 
social histories, contact with parents in 
group meetings, and so on—all in connection 
with the children with whom she is actually 
working—an understanding of the impor- 
tance of family relationships naturally comes 


as a deep conviction and not merely as some- 
thing encountered in a lecture or so. 

One watches, for example, dramas such 
as that in which Eunice is concerned. Eunice 
is a tense, tight, little person with an un- 
happy face. She never talks. Her mother 
does not know whether she can talk. Her 
mothers thinks that she is dumb, a “nui- 
sance,”’ “a little animal.” One sees this im- 
mediately; then presently one begins to see 
other things: Eunice’s mother’s antagonism 
toward her own mother, her identification of 
Eunice with her own mother with a conse- 
quent rejection of the child and a concomi- 
tant partiality toward the baby brother. 
Then as time passes and as one continues to 
watch, one at last sees Eunice coming out of 
herself, opening up, talking even, but she 
does this only as her mother begins to under- 
stand and meet the situation in such a way 
that she is able to separate the image of Eunice 
from that of her own mother. 

Or one watches a child’s thumb sucking 
decrease as a father and mother are able to 
find harmony in place of dissension. 

Invariably through viewing such family 
dramas one comes face to face with further 
important realizations. One realizes how 
necessary it is to get at fundamental causes 
rather than to treat symptoms. One realizes 
most forcefully the need for parent educa- 
tion. And because this latter is reemphasized 
by the questioning, the groping, the search- 
ing for a deeper sense of adequacy on the 
part of parents, there comes linked to it an 
additional realization that the capacity for 
carrying on parent education in some way 
should be a necessary part of every teacher’s 
equipment. 

Very important, too, is the possibility of 
growth in the teacher herself as she sees in 
family patterns the possibility of evolving 
a deeper and clearer knowledge of herself. 
(Through understanding mechanisms of ad- 
justment she often gains much understand- 
ing of how she herself has been adjusting to 
life.) Through identifying herself with this 
or that child or parent she often finds her- 
self facing problems in herself which have 
heretofore been hidden to her. Often a 
student will comment, “The very thing that 
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is happening now to that child happened to 
me when I was little,” or “I just discovered 
that I am being like that mother.” These 
are only a few of the ways in which the 
emphasis on family relationships may con- 
tribute to the teacher. 

There is still a fourth emphasis of value 
in the nursery school. That is the emphasis 
on an experimental attitude. The nursery 
school is new. Dogma has not yet flooded 
it. Those in it are searching, reaching out 
constantly. There is no absolute right and 
wrong—no final word of ‘‘this is the way.” 
Such attitudes lead toward a freeing of the 
teacher. She is apt to remain more open- 
minded. She is more likely to increase her 
ability to use her own capacities without 
fear of censorship. She is apt to have less 
fear of making mistakes and less guilt, as 
well, when mistakes have occurred. As a re- 
sult, she will feel it less necessary to force 
children into pattens of conformity in order 
that they shall reflect creditably on her. 
In short, this experimental attitude can spell 
greater security for the teacher herself and 
in turn greater security for her children. 

Now suppose you are a teacher who has 


achieved this experimental attitude, and sup- 
pose on top of it you have absorbed from 
your nursery school experience a sympathy 
for the all-around development of the whole 
child, plus a skill in observing which will in- 
crease understanding, plus an insight into 
home and family backgrounds. Where will 
these be leading you? Where if not toward a 
capacity for child-centered discipline, for 
child-centered teaching, for guidance that 
very directly takes into consideration in- 
dividual needs? And this, all of us as 
teachers, wish to achieve. 

It might be well to stress that because of 
the points of emphasis inherent in the nurs- 
ery school, experience there may enable 
the teacher to see better the éotal child in his 
total situation. That and more! For, in addi- 
tion, experience in the nursery school may 
enable the teacher to understand life more 
fully, and in consequence to understand her- 
self more fully, so that through her nursery 
school experience she may become a freer, 
richer, better adjusted person, and hence a 
finer teacher for any age in any grade and 
in any field. 








The February Issue 


The February issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION will be a special one on Health edited by 
Amy Hostler of Western Reserve University. Dr. Theodore S. Wilder has contributed an article on 
“A School Physician’s Study of Diseases” which contains some interesting charts. Mrs. Helen Bott 
of the St. George’s School in Toronto has written on “Contrasting Disciplines of Home and School” 
pointing out discipline as a factor in the child’s health. Other articles by well-known people in the 
field of health give promise of a most interesting issue. 


An Open Forum Page 


There have been several requests from readers of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION for an open forum 
page which might be devoted to letters of comment, criticism, or controversy on matters of importance 
in the field of education of young children. The editors will be glad to receive such letters and will 
publish those which seem of major interest and importance. 
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Reading Readiness in Third Grade 


Jut1a LETHELD HAHN 
Supervising Principal of the Third Division, Public Schools 
Washington, D.C. 


CHOOL is so interesting these days,” 

said Mrs. Phillips, mother of Bobby and 

Mary, to her neighbor Mrs. Brown, 
“and so different, too. I had never heard 
of reading readiness until lately, but since I 
visited in Bobby’s and Mary’s rooms and 
their teachers explained it all to me, I can 
see just how important it is for children to 
get a right start in learning to read.” 

“Betty Lou’s teacher is going to talk to 
the third grade mothers tomorrow,” said 
Mrs. Brown. “She has invited us to see the 
work in the classrooms from nine to ten- 
thirty and says she will answer our questions 
and talk about reading readiness.” 

“Oh, let me go with you,” said Mrs. 
Phillips. ‘‘I would like to know what reading 
readiness has to do with third grade work.” 

So, nine o’clock the next morning found 
the two mothers seated in the third grade 
classroom. The children had gathered in a 
group in the front of the room. 

“Let’s see what good detectives we have 
this morning,” said the teacher. “Look 
around carefully, but don’t tell anyone else 
what you see. When I tap the chimes, come 
back to your chairs.” 

At once the hunt was on! With an air of 
secrecy and many a chuckle the children 
went about the room “detecting” with great 
enthusiasm. At a tap of the chimes they 
quickly gathered again in front of the room. 

“Well, what did your see?” queried the 
teacher. 

“TI saw something new in our Indian mu- 
seum,” Betty volunteered, ‘‘an Indian bowl 
with pictures on it. I guess it is some picture 
writing, like you told us about yesterday,but 
I don’t know what it means.” 

The teacher, prepared for such an emer- 
gency, brought out a chart of Indian signs 
with the meanings printed beneath them. 
The signs on the bowl were quickly inter- 
preted. 

“I can find some more about Indian 


signs,” said Tom. “My Dad bought me a 
dandy new set of encyclopedias last week. I 
know there will be something in thém about 
Indian signs.” 

“Please let me read the bulletin board this 
morning,” begged Betty Lou. “It has two 
surprises on it.” 

So Betty Lou read— 


Attention Everybody! 


Bob has invited us to come to his house tomor- 
row after school to see the Indian relics his Daddy 
brought from Mexico. All who want to go sign 
here: 

Extra! 

At one o’clock we shall play a new library 
game. Every child will get a slip of paper telling 
where in the room a new book can be found. All 
of the books will have an Indian story in them. 
Read one to report to the class. Be sure and plan 
what you are going to say when you give your 
book report. Perhaps you will want to make some 
notes to talk from as we learned to do yesterday. 


‘IT saw a new record on the Victrola,” said 
Tom. “It is a record of an Indian Lullaby.”’ 

“Sharp eyes, Tom,” said the teacher. “I 
didn’t think anyone would see that.” 

Since there were no more surprises to re- 
port the teacher suggested that the children 
check the plans they had made the day be- 
fore and see how much had been accom- 
plished and what remained to be done today. 
Plans for the day were then made by the 
group and written on the blackboard by the 
teacher. 

“Now read all of the plans, Tony,” said 
the teacher. “‘I am sure you can do it.” 

With a little help from the teacher Tony, 
who was struggling with a foreign languge 
handicap, read the plans. 

“Tony certainly is reading better,” com- 
mented one of the children. “I think he has 
done fine to learn to talk English and to read 
it too.” 

“There are some suggestions for work for 
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Groups II and III on the side board,” said 
the teacher. “Those are for the people who 
want suggestions. Some of you have un- 
finished work to complete first, you remem- 
ber. Group I may stay up here with me. I 
have prepared some mimeographed material 
that will answer some of the questions you 
asked yesterday about Indian homes.” 

For the next half hour the visitors watched 
the reading group at work. Each child had a 
different page of informational material to 
read. The children read silently, seeking help 
from the teacher when necessary. The 
teacher helped them get the troublesome 
words for themselves whenever possible. At 
the close of the period the teacher suggested 
that reports of the reading be made to the 
whole class the next morning. Some of the 
children expressed a desire to “study mine 
some more this afternoon.” 

Outdoor play time followed and the 
teacher talked with the visitors about what 
they had seen. 

“You have seen many different ways in 
which reading readiness is developed and 
used in third grade,” she said. “Reading you 
see is not confined to books alone. It is in- 
herent in many other activities such as the 
use of the bulletin board and the daily plans 
for work. 


“Then there are many different kinds of 
book reading. You saw some of them this 
morning, for example, the reading of stories 
related to the dominant interest which is at 
present Indian life; the reading of informa- 
tional material to answer questions. Some- 
times we read ‘just for fun,’ both prose and 
poetry.” 

“T noticed that each child read a different 
story,” said one of the visitors. “Don’t they 
ever all read the same one?”’ : 

“Yes, sometimes,”’ said the teacher. “‘Par- 
ticularly silent reading when a group of chil- 
dren have the same need to increase their 
speed of reading, or to overcome certain 
other reading difficulties. But we do a great 
deal of individual reading and reporting. It 
is so much more interesting to read and re- 
port something that is new to the rest of the 
group.” 

“Reading readiness is really making read- 
ing interesting,’’ someone suggested. 

“Yes, interesting and meaningful—really 
vital to the children’s own needs,” replied 
the teacher. 

“Reading readiness is the foundation for 
the reading program in every grade. It 
means keeping the children continuously 
ready to read in wider fields and with greater 
understanding and enthusiasm.” 


Nina C. Vandewalker 


Nina C. Vandewalker, former Specialist in 
Kindergarten Education in the United States 
Bureau of Education, passed away at her 
home in Detroit, Michigan, on November 22, 
1934. 

She was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
the daughter of Abraham and Grace Vande- 
walker. She was a graduate of Olivet College 
and attended the University of Chicago. 
From 1888 until 1892 she was critic teacher 
in the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; and teacher of Methods and Su- 
pervision of Practice Teaching in the State 
Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, un- 
til 1896. At that time she was offered a new 
and different kind of position—that of Prin- 
cipal of the Kindergarten Department in the 


Milwaukee State Normal School. This new 
position called for the building up of the kin- 
dergartens throughout the state and the re- 
organization of the training courses. In 1908 
she wrote her book, The Kindergarten in 
American Education. This book gave Miss 
Vandewalker a national reputation. In 1920 
she was appointed Specialist in Kindergarten 
Education in the United States Bureau of 
Education and directed not only the work of 
kindergartens but participated in the sur- 
veys of public school systems. 

Miss Vandewalker will be greatly missed 
by friends and teachers throughout our 
country but the influence of her work will 
continue to inspire and direct those of us 
who remain to carry on her ideals. 
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“Mayor Trends in Public Education” 


HE Research Division of the National 
Education Association has published 
recently a statistical summary, Major 
Trends in Public Education, which contains 


School Services 


there has been some slight tendency toward 
the restoration of these services. The chart 
below shows certain of these trends. Only 
cases of outright elimination of services are 
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some very interesting information in the 
form of graphs and charts. One of these 
charts is reproduced above with notes of ex- 
planation. 


Elimination and Restoration of 
Educational Services 


“Between 1931 and 1934, various desirable 
services were eliminated from school sys- 
tems so as to reduce educational budgets. 
During the current school year, however, 


included. Reduction of services are not 
shown.” 

The combined black and shaded areas of 
the block indicate the percentage of total 
eliminations from 1931-33 and the shaded 
areas alone indicate the percentage of re- 
storations in 1934-35. In the case of kinder- 
gartens, it is estimated that 12% of the cities 
having kindergartens had eliminated them 
by 1933 and that 3% of those eliminating 
had restored them by 1934-35. 


C_.2Fe COD 


Walter Lippman in his Phantom Public has said, “The private citizen of today has come to feel 
rather like a deaf spectator in the back row who ought to keep his mind on the mystery off there, 
but cannot quite manage to keep awake. He knows that he is somewhat affected by what is going 
on—but he cannot grasp it; no school has taught him how to manage it.”’ 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








Missouri’s COOPERATIVE KINDERGARTENS 


Mrs. Charles Lee, Chairman of Kindergarten 
Extension for the State Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
tion of Missouri, writes as follows: 

“Twenty nursery schools are now functioning 
under Federal supervision, serving children under 
kindergarten age. The fact that the nursery schools 
do not admit five-year-olds makes the need for 
kindergarten training felt by the school patrons. 
This gap between the nursery school and the first 
grade has been filled in some instances by the 
establishment of cooperative public school kinder- 
gartens. Twenty-five such kindergartens have 
been established in Missouri, one of them in a 
consolidated rural school district. Members of 
local branches of various organizations in the 
state have organized and sponsored these co- 
operative public school kindergartens, thereby 
looking forward to the day when they will be- 
come a part of the public school system.” 


N.A.N.E. Boarp MEETS 


The Executive Board of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education met October 31st in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, 
President, states that the three major considera- 
tions at the sessions were the program for the 
luncheon conference of the National Council of 
Childhood Education in Atlantic City on Febru- 
ary 25, reports of committees and plans for the 
N.A.N.E. biennial meeting in Saint Louis in the 
fall of 1935. 


A New VENTURE IN Art EXHIBITS 


In November in New York was held one of the 
most thrilling of art exhibits. No artist was over 
fourteen years old and many of them were but 
five and six years of age. The exhibit presented 
spontaneous paintings from children in many 
parts of the world: from the jungles of Liberia, 
from the school rooms of Canada, from rural 
Hungary, from Palestine, from Mexico, in fact 
from over twenty-odd countries and from every 
continent except Australia. 

It was the first pictorial record ever assembled 


of the way our world appears to relatively new 
comers and it gave educators, artists and psy- 
chiatrists an opportunity to study and compare 
the early views of life gained by children of 
widely different upbringing, climates and na- 
tional stocks. 

The exhibit was for the benefit of the Little 
Red School House of New York and the committee 
arranging the exhibit was headed by Mrs. Sam 
Lewisohn. 

New A.C.E. BRANCHES 

There is every indication that many new 
Branches will affiliate with the national Associa- 
tion during this year. Eight have already done 
so: 


Boston Kindergarten Association 
Miss Margaret Canty, President 
39 Mineral Street, Reading, Massachusetts 


Huron Association for Childhood Education 
Miss Ella C. Schad, Secretary 
Huron, South Dakota 


Newton Association for Childhood Education 
Mrs. Helen R. McGreevey, President 
48 Harvard Street, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 

Miss Edna Newcum, President 

407 South Baltimore Street, Kirksville, Missouri 


South East Missouri Association for Childhood 
Education 

Mrs. Mae Maberry, President 

Poplar Bluff, Missouri 


Vermilion Association for Childhood Education 
Miss Mary Frances Coonrod, President 
124 Prospect Street, Vermilion, South Dakota 


Waco Association for Childhood Education 
Mrs. Eva Coston, President 
1902 Ethel Street, Waco, Texas 


Watertown Association for Childhood Education 
Miss Ann McBride, Secretary and Treasurer 
Box 428, Watertown, South Dakota 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








Modernizing rural ‘schools—Is there need at 
the present time for another book dealing with 
the activity movement in education? Probably 
not for “just another book,” but for a practical 
presentation of effective ways and means of 
utilizing “activities” in small town and country 
schools there is, doubtless a very real need. Ac- 
tivities in the Public Schools meets this need. Its 
authors were formerly county supervisors in 
North Carolina and were responsible for the intro- 
duction in two of the counties of the state, of the 
type of work which they describe. The schools 
under their supervision were of average or below 
average level. 

The material of the book is organized in three 
main divisions. Part I deals with such familiar 
topics as the launching of an activity program; 
the setting up of certain “‘centers” in the class- 
room as a reading center, a science center, etc.; 
the daily program; and contacts between home 
and school. Part II describes briefly three “large 
units of work’’ for each of the eight grades. Part 
III summarizes the outcomes of the program as 
here described in terms of learnings in the ordi- 
nary school subjects, of its provision for individual 
differences, of teacher growth through it, etc. 

To the reader who is familiar with the litera- 
ture of modern educational procedures this book 
has little to offer. It does, however, show clearly 
and convincingly what can be done, because it 
has been done, to modernize teaching procedures 
in the unfavorable conditions prevailing in many 
rural school situations. 

The schools which participated in this program 
included one room, one teacher schools as well as 
consolidated schools of several grades. It would 
have been interesting and helpful if the authors 
had described in detail just what the teacher had 
been able to do in a one room school including 
children of several different age levels. In the 
program outlined for the graded schools, as in so 
many similar programs, one feels the lack of any 
genuine continuity in the units of work from 


t L. Hayes. Activities in the Pub- 


3 Margaret Gustin and M: 
i Jniversity of North Carolina Press, 


lie Schools. Chapel Hill: The 
1934. Pp. xix +290. 
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grade to grade. They seem often “just to happen.” 
A first grade child brings his pet rabbit to school 
and shortly a study of animals becomes one of 
the large units for the grade. Similarly, children 
in the second grade read about a store made by 
some other children and decide they would like 
to have one—hence the store unit in that grade. 
To be sure there are indications that the teacher 
sometimes arranges pictures, an exhibit, or in 
some other way leads the children to an interest 
in some special topic, but on the whole one is left 
with the impression that there is no general, 
however tentative, plan carefully thought out in 
advance. The book, however, is full of practical 
suggestions which cannot fail to be helpful and 
stimulating to the groups of teachers to whom it is 
addressed. The many photographs and chapter 
bibliographies contribute to its usefulness as well 
as some of the material in the appendix. 


How to select toys for children.—In the introduc- 
tion to a recent book? Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
says, “It is the business of the psychologist to 
gather information which will help the parent in 
making the choice of toys. The psychologist has 
gathered some information of this sort by scien- 
tific experiment and has arrived at certain prin- 
ciples by which the educative value of toys may 
be judged. Much more research is needed before 
a final answer can be given to many questions 
about toys, but the psychologist is already able 
to give helpful advice” (p. v). 

It is just such helpful advice as many parents 
are eager for that Miss Kawin has given in this 
little book. The material was first presented in 
the form of lectures to groups of interested listen- 
ers in connection with the exhibit of toys selected 
and arranged by the author and sponsored by 
the University of Chicago at the toy department 
of Marshall Field and Company. So general was 
the demand for printed copies of these lectures 
that Miss Kawin has put them in their present 
form on the basis of stenographic reports of her 
informal talks. 


2 Ethel Kawin. The Wise Choice of Toys. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xi+111. $1.00, 
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The reader will find here, among other things, 
a discussion of the several important items to be 
taken into consideration when choosing a toy for 
a child. He will learn that the really good and well- 
made toy is economical in the long run because 
its owner will use it at different age levels for 
different purposes and because it may be used 
successively by different children in the same 
family. The author makes an interesting classi- 
fication of toys based on the particular purposes 
which they serve in the child’s development. 
Thus there is a chapter devoted to toys that de- 
velop strength and skill; one that shows how cer- 
tain toys may help in habit-training and charac- 
ter-building; one that makes clear their function 
in emotional development, etc. Throughout the 
book there is emphasis upon the development of 

n “integrated personality” as an important goal 
of education and the contribution of play and 
play materials to this end. 

The author has utilized the results of scientific 
investigation in this field as well as the results of 
her own practical experience and that of others. 
The bibliography includes some references. for 
the lay reader, others for students who are pre- 
paring for teaching, and still others more technical 
in character. A number of photographs illustrate 
effectively certain important points made in the 
text. It would seem as if no parent could read this 
book without becoming greatly interested in the 
role of play and play materials in the education 
of children and more intelligent about what toys 
to provide for his children at different stages of 
their growth and development. Prospective 
teachers, too, will find the book well worth ex- 
amination. 


Some new practice material—Teachers who 
have much seatwork to prepare and who depend 
on having the children use workbooks to supple- 
ment and clinch teaching will welcome four new, 
well planned workbooks. The new feature of these 
books is that only one book is needed to provide 
an entire class with copies. The book is printed in 
Ditto reproducing ink and each page, which is 
perforated, will, when torn out and duplicated 
on a hectograph, “produce one hundred or more 
exact copies.” 

The book, usable in either first or second 
grade in connection with reading, is Our Summer 
Fun. In this book some children on the first day 
of school gather to tell each other of their summer 
experiences. After the first page, which is a color 
chart to be made by the children, each of the sixty 
pages has on it a picture illustrating the two or 


3 Ada R. ——. Our Summer Fun. Chicago: Ditto, Inc. 
1934. Pp. 64. $ 
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three sentences printed below it. Separated from 
these sentences by a line and printed at the bottom 
of the page are directions in the form of short 
sentences telling colors of the objects in the pic- 
ture which the children are to follow in coloring 
the pictures. A nice feature of the book is that 
by cutting on the line dividing the story part from 
the directions the children can keep their story 
pages and bind or paste them into a little book 
which they can make themselves. Second grade 
children during the first few weeks of school, the 
time when the content would be of greatest in- 
terest, would find the pages of this book attrac- 
tive and possible to do. The majority of first 
grade children would need to wait until later in 
the year to be able to do this with the most en- 
joyment and independence. 

Simplicity characterizes A Word Book for the 
First Grade* and makes it easy for the child to 
match words with words and with pictures. After 
working on the first fifty-two pages of carefully 
planned matching exercises the child should be 
ready to fill in the missing words in the completion 
exercises which constitute the work on the re- 
maining twelve pages. 


Practice Lessons in Word Study’ is prepared for 
use in second grade. Its purpose is to give chil- 
dren experiences with certain language forms 
seen in their reading and needed in their writing. 
The exercises have to do with changing singular 
nouns to plural nouns, using the apostrophe, using 
capital letters properly, etc. The material is 
interesting in content and makes use of a simple 
vocabulary. 


Practice Lessons in Art® is one of a series of 
three books planned to guide children in learning 
to draw. By following the guide pictures the child 
learns how to draw chickens, animals, children, 
trees, buildings. This work is based on the prin- 
ciple that the child needs to acquire a “graphic 
vocabulary”’ some time in his drawing experience. 
There is real danger in presenting this book with- 
out first making sure of two things. One is that 
the children have had and are having many op- 
portunities to draw freely, manifested in a real 
urge to draw and satisfaction in expressing their 
impressions. The other thing is that the material 
in this book which teaches the child the “graphic 
vocabulary” is not given the child until he has 
given evidence of some dissatisfaction with his 


‘ Gale Smith and Ada R. Pilkinghorne. A a Book for the 
First by Chicago: Ditto, Inc., 1934. Pp. 64. $1.50 
Pilkinghorne. My "Practice Lessons in Word Study 
cient eee Inc., 1934. Pp. 64. $1.50. 
P ‘ ui Todd. Practice Lessons in Art. Chicago: Ditto Inc. 1934 
Pp. 
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own efforts which usually comes in second grade 
or after the child has had two or three years of 
experience in drawing freely. If introduced when 
the child feels a need for help it may add to the 
child’s pleasure in drawing without making his 
drawing stilted and stereotyped; when the child 
wants to put a tree in a picture he is drawing he 
is able to do so with a feeling of greater satisfac- 
tion for having had guidance in learning “the 
tree lines.”” Therefore, his interest in continuing 
to like to draw would be enhanced. To be con- 
vinced of this one has only to observe the children 
drawing and painting in the University Elemen- 
tary School at the University of Chicago where 
the author of the Ditto Practice Lessons super- 
vises art. 
MARJORIE HARDY 
Germantown Friends School 


A story of Eskimo life-—Here is an autobiog- 
raphy’ that will be read with pleasure by adults 
as well as by boys and girls of high school age, 
yet it also belongs in the libraries of our elemen- 
tary schools as a source book for teachers. The 
Snowbaby has written the story of her life. The 
book is absorbing reading and as long as Polar 
expeditions continue, our school children are going 
to be thrilled by intimate accounts of life in the 
far North and the heroism that goes into the 
conquest of that region. Moreover, Eskimos may 
not have contributed much to civilization but 
their mere survival is a testimony to endurance 
and ingenuity. As long as snow falls, children will 
build igloos and ask about those blubber-eating 
peoples who invented them. This book tells the 
children not only how the Eskimos dress, eat, 
hunt and play, but what loyal friends they can be 
and what good companions for the little girl 
born farther North than any white person alive. 

Mrs. Stafford, Marie Alinighito Peary, has 
told the Snowbaby’s Own Story with charm and 
humor. She tells us that her parents said her 
middle name was given her for the Eskimo woman 
who made her first fur clothes, but the Snowbaby 
herself suspects that her parents chose it because 
it would be such a good joke to have an explorer’s 
daughter possess initials that spelled the word 
map. The continual heroism of the mother who 
went into the polar winter to bear her first baby 
so that she could be near her young husband is 
brought out in innumerable ways throughout the 
book. The hopes, failures and achievements of 
the father dominate the book as they dominated 
the lives of the mother and little girl who loved 
him so devotedly and followed him so bravely. 

The child’s adventures during her polar years 


Marie Alinighito Peary. The Snowbaby’s Own Story. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1934. $2.00. 
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are sufficiently hair raising to enthrall children 
and adults equally. How she almost provoked a 
mutiny among a boat full of discouraged and ter- 
rified sailors by faking tracks of a polar bear; a 
moonlight coasting party that ended in a fifteen 
foot fall over the precipice of a berg; a sledge ride 
with a team of runaway dogs, and an attempt to 
pry into the Eskimo belief in the Devil that cli- 
maxed dramatically in a landslide, are only a few 
of the thrilling experiences of the little white girl 
who romped vigorously with her Eskimo friends. 
The Eskimos themselves are vividly portrayed 
by their devoted friend. She tells about “Billy 
Bah,” her nurse, who uncomplainingly survived 
a year in New York with enforced baths and 
cooked food, but upon her return to her own 
people was found ecstatically eating her way 
through a huge piece of raw meat. 

This is a captivating book, full of action both 
comic and heroic. It reflects the high spirits, the 
lively curiosity and the warm affections of an 
unusually charming human being. Teachers can 
read or tell episode after episode to children from 
second grade on. It ends with a fine appreciation 
of the Eskimos which characterized the attitude 
of the whole Peary family. This is the note we 
need in our social studies; not tolerance, but 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation. 

May HI ARBUTHNOT 
Western Reserve University 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 


Dennis, Lemo T. 
Living Together in the Family. Washington, D. C.: 
American Home Economics Association, 1934. 
Pp. ix+187. 
GUSTIN, MARGARET AND Hayes, MARGARET L. 
Activities in the Public Schools. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
Pp. xix+290. 


STEVENSON, GEORGE S. AND GEDDES, SMITH. 
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ment. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1934. 
Pp. vii+186. 
STRAIN, FRANCES BRUCE. 
New Patterns in Sex Teaching. The Normal Sex Inter- 
ests of Children and Their Guidance from Infancy 


to Adolescence. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1934. Pp. xvi+252. $2.00 


Woopcock, LoutsE P. 
When Children First Say Why, Because, If. Coéperat- 
ing School Pamphlets, No. 7. New York: Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, 1934. Pp. 28. $.25 














AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, ELLA RutH Boyce 








The New Era in Home and School devotes its 
November issue to the family and education. In 
its editorial, family life is discussed with this com- 
ment, ‘‘What, then, is the enduring thing about 
family life? We come to realize more and more 
that human relationships are supremely impor- 
tant, and the modern parent understands that the 
basis of a successful marriage and a happy home 
is a happy relationship between husband and 
wife and between parents and children. Of the 
relative values to be considered, the editor says, 
“What is the use of teaching a child who is hungry 
and dirty and ill-clad, abstract problems of arith- 
metic or textbook geography? Why, when we 
know the value of fresh air and preach it to our 
children, do we continue to house them in mon- 
strous ill-ventilated barracks? Why do we pro- 
vide children from the poorest homes with small 
asphalt playgrounds while children from better 
homes have grounds and playing fields as a mat- 
ter of course? It is not for lack of money; there 
is always money enough for any scheme consid- 
ered to be of national importance by those who 
influence state policy; there is always money for 
armaments and investigations into poison gas.” 


In the same magazine, Bronislaw Malinowski 
writes on “The Family: Past and Present.” As 
professor of anthropology at London University, 
he considers it sound modern anthropology to re- 
gard the family as the main educational agency 
of mankind, although he recognizes the numerous 
onslaughts which have been and are being made 
on it. He quotes from some of its critics as follows: 
“The family is going to disappear within the next 
fifty years; sex is now used for recreation and not 
for procreation; family life is obviously a study in 
lunacy.” 

But after discussing the factors which may 
seem to confirm these ideas, he concludes, ‘The 
group consisting of mother, father and children 
emerges always as a social unit in which the 
biological process of procreation is carried out un- 
der legal safeguards with a substantial economic 
foundation, surrounded by moral and religious 
values.” Furthermore he states that anthropology 
holds that these values inhering in the family 


“cannot be readily thrown away and superseded 
by the impersonal concern of the state, by the 
lukewarm enthusiasm of charity, or by the cold 
interest of scientific planning.” 


In this same issue of The New Era in Home and 
School Dr. John Dewey writes on ‘‘The Need for 
a Philosophy of Education.” After stating this 
need, he goes on to define education: “In the first 
place, it is a process of development, of growth. 
And it is the process and not merely the result 
that is important.” He illustrates this point by 
saying, “A truly healthy person is not something 
fixed and completed. He is a person whose pro- 
cesses and activities go on in such a way that he 
will continue to be healthy.’”’ From this he makes 
a deduction in the field of education: ‘Similarly, 
an educated person is the person who has the 
power to go on and get more education.” 

He discusses the notion of natural development 
and points out some of its pitfalls; the initative in 
growth and where we should find it, in the teacher 
or in the taught. Here he makes an interesting 
commentary: “‘As it is with the body, hunger and 
power of taking and assimilating nourishment are 
the first necessities. Without them, the food that 
is theoretically most nutritious is offered in vain. 
Nothing would be more extraordinary if we had a 
proper system of education than the assumption, 
now so commonly made, that the mind of the in- 
dividual is naturally averse to learning, and has 
either to be browbeaten or coaxed into action. 
Every mind, even of the youngest, is naturally or 
inherently seeking for those modes of active oper- 
ation that are within the limits of its capacities— 
precisely as the body of the baby is constantly 
active as long as the infant is awake.” 

He points out that a weakness of some progres- 
sive work lies in its failure to recognize that ‘“‘de- 
velopment involves a point /owards which as well 
as one from which; it involves constant movement 
in a given direction.” His fine definition of the 
great purpose of education is expressed thus: 
“The great problems of the adult who has to deal 
with the young is to see, and to feel deeply as 
well as merely to see intellectually, the forces that 
are moving in the young; but it is to see them as 
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possibilities, as signs and promises; to interpret 
them, in short, in the light of what they may come 
to be. Nor does the task end there. It is bound up 
with the further problem of judging and devising 
the conditions, the materials, both physical, such 
as tools of work, and moral and social, which will, 
once more, so interact with existing powers and 
preferences as to bring about transformation in 
the desired direction.” 


Child Study devotes its November issue to the 
child who is different. A discussion of the value 
of one of the ways in which we find out that a 
child is different is given by Anne Gillingham in 
her article, “What is Measurable?” She says in 
part, “Among a group of children, what is it that 
is measurable? Perhaps the first distinction 
needed is that between measuring and testing. We 
can lift a child bodily upon scales and measure 
his exact weight in pounds and ounces. Similarly 
we can weigh the food which is to increase this 
weight. Again we can stand him against a meas- 
uring rod and find his height in feet and inches. 
Those facts are as exact as the mileage of a road 
or the tonnage of coal. Then we can show him 
pictures or letters ranged at specified distances 
and thus ascertain how far he can see. Similarly 
we can measure the distance at which he can hear 
sounds of known intensity. We can collect such 
facts as these for all the members of a class and 
feel the same sort of certain in our findings. 

“After that we can administer an intelligence 
test and discover how the majority of the group 
can or cannot apply such knowledge as they may 
acquire so as to be successful in various lines of 
school work. Next we can test their knowledge. 
But notice here. We cannot lay their intelligence 
or their knowledge along a ruler or lift it upon 
scales. We test these things. That is, we set certain 
tasks and count the number of correct responses 
and call the result a test. No longer are we meas- 
uring a thing itself. We are attempting to dis- 
cover how it behaves under certain conditions of 


our devising. We wax enthusiastic. We praise and 


condemn youngsters—and their teachers—on the 
basis of our results. Yet there are always lurking 
doubts in our minds. Just what is knowledge? Is 
that knowledge which shows itself one day, is lost 
the next, reappears the third? Is that knowledge 
which can be called forth by the personality of 
one teacher, but shrinks back affrighted from 
that of another?” 

Miss Gillingham concludes, ‘‘We may measure 
all the physical phenomena. We may profitably 


test all that our children do, so that we may learn 
where to apply the next instruction. Never, how- 
ever, dare we forget that an integrated personal- 
ity is something far different from, and far more 
than, the sum of all its parts. It is an entity of its 
own, created by the interplay of all its parts upon 
each other. Though our wisdom mount until it 
enable us to test all the parts, we shall never be 
wise enough to predict that interplay. 


The Social Frontier, a new journal of educa- 
tional criticism and reconstruction, contains in 
its November issue an article by William H. Kil- 
patrick on “Educational Ideals and the Profit 
Motive.” Four of his final conclusions are most 
interesting and challenging: 

1. ‘The profit motive as we know it is no neces- 
sary part or manifestation of human nature, but 
rather the acquired correlative of our widely es- 
tablished profit system. 

2. “In spite of higher standards of living 
achieved, the natural out-working of the profit 
motive under recent and still-existing conditions 
is, on the one hand, to degrade the worker and to 
lessen for him the joy of life proper to fruitful 
labor and, on the other, to pit man against man 
in an essentially immoral disregard of the bearings 
of conduct on the possible fullness of life in its 
various manifestations, political, social, and es- 
thetic. 

3. “The educator, when he would bring up a 
new generation either to the best achieved by the 
race or to higher attainments, finds that the sur- 
rounding system practically forbids. The same 
evil system which has miseducated so many of 
the older generations reaches out, both directly 
through the system itself and indirectly through 
its mature victims, to educate the young more 
powerfully to evil than could the school to good, 
even if the school were itself exempt from the evil 
effects. 

4. “In these ways does the educator find the 
profit motive in its natural results nullifying his 
best efforts. The conflict between it and his edu- 
cational ideals is direct and fundamental. In 
order to carry forward his own proper work he 
must then accept an enlarged responsibility. Not 
only does the profit motive fail to realize our 
potential economic plenty, but worse, it wars 
against the best in civilization. Efforts for private 
gain must give way to cooperative efforts for the 
common good. The educator must, with others, 
accept the task of effecting this reconstruction.” 
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WhatInfluencesAre Most Likely to Handicap 
a Child? All educators are interested in the de- 
velopment of the child and in surrounding him 
with influences which will encourage the growth 
of a wholesome personality. But what those in- 
fluences are which are most likely to insure this 
growth and the factors which are likely to prove 
most harmful are not known to us. We can say 
“‘we believe” that a child needs this or that to de- 
velop happily, but in black and white, proven by 
actual study, we have almost no facts to guide 
us. Therefore, an investigation which has just 
been made upon the influence of environment 
upon the personality of children’ is a welcome and 
much needed contribution. 

“Children handicapped when born frequently 
have further excessive burdens placed on them 
by their environment,” state the authors in the 
description of the aim of this study. Some of these 
burdens may be placed upon them by their rela- 
tionships and circumstances within the home, 
others by the environment outside the home. 
Whether the home or the social structure has the 
stronger influence upon them and how such influ- 
ence is brought about, has been the initial pur- 
pose of this study. 

After a careful survey 112 children were chosen 
at random from the school lists of a small Iowa 
City with a population of 60,000. Fifty-six chil- 
dren were choserr from Area I, an area of poor 
economic and social advantages just on the 
border of the main business district of the city, 
one half of the territory being in a run-down, de- 
generate state where a sordid and depressing at- 
mosphere largely prevailed. The other fifty-six 
children came from a residential section of fine 
appearance with attractive and picturesque sur- 
roundings, including large open spaces, lawns and 
ravines. The areas were about the same size. 

The information about each child was obtained 
by a visit of the research psychiatrist to the 
home, accompanied by a stenographer, who took 
down each word of the interview with the parent 
and with the child, and by a visit by the social 


_ |} Kenneth V. Francis and Eva A. Fillmore. The Influence of En- 
vironment U pon the Personality of Children. lowa City, lowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 9, No. 2, 1934. Pp. 71. 


worker to the home, who carried on a conversa- 


tional, informal interview, with the worker en- — 


couraging the mother to talk and asking as few 
direct questions as possible. 

The health records and educational records of 
each child were obtained from his school, and in 
those cases where intelligence test scores were not 
available from the school a Stanford—Binet In- 
telligence Test was given by a trained examiner. 
Information on the sociological backgrounds of 
the two areas were obtained from real-estate 
dealers, superintendents of schools, directors of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Scouts, Nata- 
torium, Library, City Hall, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Health Department, visiting nurses, and 
the Juvenile Court. Estimates of each child’s per- 
sonality were obtained from home interviews and 
from one or more of his teachers. The findings in 
the two areas were as follows: 


A. Background and recreational opportunities 


While the two areas were almost equal in size, 
there were more than three times as many chil- 


-dren in Area I as in Area II. Area I was crowded 


and more than half of it dirty and neglected, 
while Area II was spacious and represented high 
material values. 

Although juvenile delinquency had occurred in 
Area I, none had been recorded for Area II dur- 
ing the same two-year period. The percentage of 
school transients belonging to Area I was three 
times as great as that belonging to Area II. 

A smaller proportion of boys in Area I had be- 
come members of either the Scouts or the 
Y.M.C.A. clubs. Playground and home facilities 
for play were less ample in Area I. School pro- 
visions for recreation at the elementary schools 
were inadequate in both areas, but the intermedi- 
ate school in Area I seemed to offer fewer ad- 
vantages than the one in Area II. A smaller per- 
centage of the children in Area I were registered 
as borrowers from the public library although it 
was nearer them than to the children in Area II. 


B. Environmental conditions 


Children in the two areas were found to be in 
dissimilar environments and more children in 
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Area I were under harmful influences than in 
Area II. As concerned the physical environment, 
the children in Area I were at a greater disad- 
vantage in their lack of spaces for both super- 
vised and unsupervised play, the unavailability 
of clubs for boys and girls, the poor health of their 
parents, poorer economic status, and homes over- 
crowded and unhygienic with furnishings and up- 
keep neglected. The two areas did not differ in 
the percentage of children in broken homes, in 
homes in which relatives and boarders were pres- 
ent, or in the percentage without organized games 
at school. 

When the direct influences of the parents’ atti- 
tudes were compared it was found that in only 
about half the influences studied was Area I sig- 
nificantly worse off. More children in Area I had 


parents who gave sex education late or not at all;- 


who were ignorant about the child’s schoolmates, 
school work, and games at school; who gave the 
child no allowance or small, irregular sums, and 
who controlled his spending money. More chil- 
dren in this area were restricted in their recrea- 
tional activities, were kept at home, and had no 
entertaining done for them in their homes. The 
two areas were similar in the following influences: 
(also considered harmful) 


favoritism in the family 

censoring of the child’s friends 

use of corporal punishment 

discouraging the mixing of opposite sexes 

indifference to religious instruction 

neglect or oversolicitousness in regard to the child’s 
health 

restricition of the child’s choice of ambition 

lack of interest in child-teacher relationships 


Also, when the indirect influences resulting 
from parental attitudes were compared, it was 
found that in the cases of about half the factors 
studied there were real differences between the 
two areas. More children in Area I had parents 
who 


had no hobbies 
_ never entertained for themselves nor went to enter- 

tainments 

were discouraged by insufficient incomes 

expressed lack of ambition and interest in their homes 

expressed a disbelief in education 

did not discuss the sex education of their children 
with each other 

were living in marital disharmony 


However, few of these influences, in contrast with 
the physical influences and the parents’ direct at- 
titudes, affected 50 percent or more of the chil- 
dren of Area I, and none of them affected 50 per- 
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cent in Area II. With a few exceptions the extent 
of these influences was not large, although the 
proportion was definitely larger for Area I on a 
number of items. 


C. Relations of personality adjustment to environ- 

mental influences 

Since it was found that there were certain 
marked differences in the physical environments 
of the children of the two areas and to a lesser 
extent in the attitudes of their parents, the next 
effort of the study was to analyze the possible 
effects of these differences in environmental in- 
fluences upon the personality adjustments of the 
children. In the main a positive relation was 
found to exist between personality scores and 
helpful influences. The environmental influences 
significantly related to personality development 
were: 


good health of parents 

parents’ care shown in the upkeep and furnishings of 
the home 

parents’ knowledge of the child’s schoolmates and in- 
terest in the child’s games at school 

allowing the child to go away from home with other 
children 

giving freedom in recreational pursuits 

allowing the use of spending money as the child 
pleased 

giving care to religious upbringing 

showing a reasonable watchfulness over the child’s 
health 

the parents themselves attending entertainments 


It also appeared that the attitudes of the parents 
rather than the physical environment were of 
major importance in influencing the development 
of personality in the child. “Although a sharp dif- 
ference between the two areas in respect to physi- 
cal conditions was found by both observation and 
statistical analysis, the physical factors do not as- 
sume importance in relation to personality de- 
velopment, while the personality scores of the 
children in the two areas were somewhat different, 
they were not significantly so. The main point 
so far as these results are concerned is that par- 
ental attitudes do shape the personality of a 
child, while his material surroundings are not of 
vital importance. Thus the factors originally 
thought to be important, namely, poor economic 
conditions, broken homes, foreign-born parents, 
and physical sickness have little effect on their 
own account. There appears to be a tendency for 
harmful attitudes of parents to produce malad- 
justments in the children and for helpful atti- 
tudes to do the reverse. 

“From the studies of the social background 
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there appears to be a relationship between the _ tional swing in the grandparent, it is likely to re : 
attitudes of the grandparents and that of the par- __ peat itself in the parent or to have an exactly op- 
ents to the effect that if there is a strong emo- posite but equally strong emotional effect.” 


A. C. E. Convention—Transportation News 


Swampscott, Massachusetts, June 26-30, 1935 


The Transportation Committee has completed arrangements for the operation of a special train’ 
from Chicago direct to Swampscott, via the lines of the New York Central and Boston and Maine 
Railroads. Delegates residing in mid-west and Pacific Coast cities should arrange their itinerary so as 
to arrive in Chicago the morning of June 25th. Special pullmans will also be operated to Boston from a 
number of centers south of New York. If there are enough delegates, special sleeping cars will be | 
operated from principal cities to Chicago where they will be attached to the special which will leave | 
from the LaSalle Street Station. Delegates are urged to make their reservations early so as to enable 
railroad representatives to provide ample and comfortable accommodations. 

The trip from Chicago to Swampscott is along the line of the historic Mohawk Trail and is rich in 
historic, scenic interest. On the morning of June 26th you will awaken on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road in the heart of the beautiful Berkshire Hills, passing through the Deerfield Valley; the Zoar 
Curve and historical New England towns of Williamstown, the location of Williams College; Gardner, 
noted for its chair factories; Concord, where the embattled farmers stood and fired the shot heard 
round the world; through Cambridge, where Harvard University is located, thence along the North © 
Shore seacoast. Swampscott is located in the heart of the North Shore and has two of the finest bath- 
ing beaches in the world, King’s Beach and Fishermen’s Beach. It has mangificent and stately summer 
and year-round homes, and the New Ocean House is considered the finest hotel on the New England 
coast, 
Reservations for accommodations on the A.C.E. special train may be made through the office of 
Mr. George E, Kane, Passenger Representative of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 327 South LaSalle 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
TRAIN SCHEDULE 
Tuesday, June 25 Lv. Chicago N.Y.C. RR 10:45 A.M, 
Ar. Buffalo M.C. RR 11:50 P.M. 
Wednesday, June 26 Ar. Swampscott B&M RR 9:00 A.M. 


For information concerning connections between Chicago and Buffalo, write to Mr. C. F. Palmer, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent of the Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston, Massachusetts. 














